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Lasor, sunstsTENnce, &c. dt has afforded me great; 
satisfaction to observe the attention paid to the arti-; 
cle published under this head in the Reetsrer of the 
23rd ult. and the inereased circulation which has 
been given to it through the columns of other papers. 
The matters set forth ia that essay were not meant 
as ‘politics of THe pay’’—but, in the plain language 
of a plain man, to invite the people to a consideration 
of statistical demonstrations and facts which, it was 
supposed, ought to redch the heart and the home of 
every rellecting citizen of this great and growing re- 
public. The second part is in a state of forwardness, 
and will be more immediately applicable to the ex- 
isting condition of things in the United States. As 
preparatory thereto, we have expended no little 
labor to furnish a desuitory collection of seraps of 
information and remarks on internal improvements 
and domestic manufactures, as mere indices of their 
effects upon the population and prosperity of our 
country; for our resources are too scauty to do any 
thing more than assist the sprightly imaginations of 
our fellow citizens in making up something like an 
aggregate idea of the value and importance of them. 
And, when these slight views are examined, the mind 
will be somewhat prepared to grasp the mighty whole 
——but yet, the magnitude of the subject cannot be 
reached. It may, however, be sufficiently estimated 
for geveral purposes, and bring each person to query 
with himseif—What would be the state of our coun- 
try were all these things done away—prostrated by 
a suicida) policy, or blasted by neglect? What would 
become of the two millions of individuals employ- 
ed by or subsisted through them—of the Home 
MARKET for bread-stuffs and meats, colton, and the 
thousand et ceteras which make up the wants of this 
numerous population? lemphatically say eolton—and 
insist that the price of that great staple is higher be- 
cause of the domestic manufacture of it,—and cot- 
ton goods lower, because of the protection afforded 
by the tari. 1 go further, and fearlessly assert gene- 
rally—that all the articles protected, are cheaper to the cop- 
sumer because of that proteciion. I cannot suppose that 
this will be disputed by avy one whois reasonably well 
acquainted with the subject—not meaning to include 
those who talk about it, but such as have a knowledge 
of the facis that bear upon it. AGerman ora ‘Yaukee,"’ 
with a pen-knife and a piece of shingle, might make 
a thing to cry out—‘“‘tarif,” “tariff,” “tarif’—but 
this would not be argument against the necessity which 
passed, or the advantages that have resulted from 
the enactment of a law to protect the people of the 
United States against foreign invasion, as foreigners 
‘protect themselves against us. And, because that 
1 would reason on these matters, I cannot forget that 
three hundred subscribers were lost to me, though 
nothing like resentment is felt because of the differ- 
ence of opinion, or of feeling, that induced such a 
striking at me; and every gentlemen has an indubi- 
table right to afford or withdraw his support of his 
own free will and discretion, and no one may ask 
hima why or wherefore he does either. But, having 
passed through this trial, because of the very humble 
part that Ll took in supporting what I believed were 
national interests, a disposition, perhaps a determina- 
tion, has been formed to maintain and advance the 
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benefits gained at so great a personal loss—though in- 
dividually, cr more than any other individual in busi- 
ness, laboring for a livelihood, | have no interest in 
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turned, and generously repaired the damage which — 
they did inthe manner stated--and I have no doubt 
that the time is nearly athand, when every intelligent 
cotton- planter will bail the tariff as his best protection, 
and receive it into favor, as the grain grower has always 
entertained it, because of the Home MARKET, able and 
willing to balance or regulate the foreign demand, and 
keep up the prices of ugricultural products—when, 
without the encouragement to domestic industry af- 
forded, briefly measured out as that encouragement 
is, they would have declined. True—it is stil) fash- 
ionable with a few to declaim against the tariff—so 
there are some who wear breeches and long-top boots, 
and others that have tails attached to their heads ea- 
riously bound up with black ribbands or eel-skins!—= 
but if you ask these what evil hath the tariff done?— 
they are as ‘‘mute as frogs frozen upin a pond.” They 
cannot tell. And yet, when they feel much displeas- 
ed about something—any thing, they cry out “cursed 
tariff,” as blundering lawyer-boys use ‘‘your honors’? 
when addressing a court. I do not speak thus con- 
cerning those who opposed, or oppose, the tariff on 
constitutional grounds. That is a matter of opinion— 
and we are bound to treat every man's opinion with 
respect, that our own may be kindly received, when 
thought ever soerroneous. Reference is had only to 
those whe joined to reject it on other and far less 
honorable principles—being mercenary or sectional. 
And this includes two classes ef persons, one located 
in the east and the other in the south, both opposed 
to the middle and west—only three votes being in fa-~ 
vor of the bill, in 1824, from the three states of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts—S for and 22 
against; while N York, N Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kene 
tucky and Ohio, gave 81 for and only 9 against the bill. 
The navigating interest was feared in the east, or a 
worse spirit, one of a monopoly of protection, was in- 
dulged; but in the south there was an indisposition 
to pass the law, lest it might operate partiaily, and 
to the injury of the planting interest iv selling and 
buying. The result, however, is (hat both parties 
were mistaken—altogether mistaken, in their views of 
that momentous measure. The middle and the west 
were right; they will sustain what by long and faithful 
perseverance they actomplished; and, jomed more 
or less by the eonvinced east and liberal south, will 
make the support of internal improvements and do- 
mestic manufactures a sine qua non, let the govern- 
ment be administered by whom it may—and reason- 
ably extend the encouragement afforded as experi- 
ence shall justify and the actual state of things de 
mand. We will not again be reduced tothe neceg- 
sity, as it were, to shut our eyes that we may uot 
detect smuggling, or other illicit transactions, that 
those called upon to defend their country shall have 
clothes to cover them and blankets to shield them im 
their hours of rest, as was the case during the late ware 
Old prejudices, however, are not easily eradicated, 
and time must be allowed to cool down irritated 
feelings, though the operating causes of excitement 
were only imaginary. I well remember it was haugh- 
tily and harshly said (iv the “‘Richmond Enquirer,” § 
believe), that the tariff would render the great state 
of Virginia tributary to little Rhode Island—aye, too, 
and at the very moment when the capitaiists of Wal- 
tham, in Massachusetts, &c. were opposing the tariff, 
that monopoly might rest with them! But what are 
its effects? The best market for Virginia cotton is at 





these things. Some, however, who left me, have re 
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ever sbe did, and the nabobs of Waltham are rivaled anv we insist THAT IT SHALL = This is what our mer- 
Wy raary places, so that the whole manufacture is re- chanls contended for, and obtained—and this is what 
duced to the lowest point of profit that it will bear— our farmers wit, have—that, a foreign market being 
80 low, that we undersel! the British in every foreign mar- denied for their products, a home demand may be 
Ket ut which our goods are received on the same terms as created that will more certainly, and at better prices, 
thew own.* These unquestiouable facts are worth a take off their surplus productions. But we shall speak 


Whuie library of speculations, apply them a3 any one} more poirtedly of these things hereafter. 
pleases. And that our common country prospers vu 








acoount of them, 1s indisputabie—though so litle has | g 
been done-to protect the national industry, compared Great National Lnterests. 
with that protection which exists in other countries DESULTORY REMARKS AND 8CRAPS, 


with whom we have to contend, and with whom we | Illustrative of the progress and present condition of ma- 
must contend, or cease to be Whut we are—and never}  nufactures in the Untied States, and concerning internal 
airive at what we hope to be. improvements, aiding and assisting every branch of the 
In supporting the tariff, it never entered into my| ational indusiry. 
understanding that it would injure any class of the] The making of the New York canals did not reaily 
people of the United States, no matter what their lo-| cost the people of the state the value of one cent, ex- 
cation or business might be. On the contrary, it ap | ceptso far as foreign materials may have been employ- 
peared manifest that it would especially benefit the! ed in the construction of them, or for that smail portion 
grain-growing states, and, at the same time, be profita-; of the profits op labor which the artists and laborers 
ble to ail the rest, and was of incalculable national) may have carried out of the state. On the contrary, they 
importance. If some districts prosper more than) gave a large and wholesome circulation to money, 
others by the protection attorded, and none ure ia-| and enriched many individuals; and the increased 
jured ~surely, ell should unite to push on that pros { value of property, and of profit, resulting from them, 
perity. Uow does it affect South Carolina, that the; must be supposed by counting up buudreds of mil- 
coa! end iron of Pennsylvania, “by her canals, are; lions of dollers, if, indeed, the benefits of them be 
aboul to be brought into aud supply a mighty market, withta supposition at all! The rise in the value of 
at lower prices than we generaliy paid for British! Jands and lots on their borders—at Albany, Troy, 
iron? beyause that the tarilf protects, aud only pro ) Rochester, Utica, Bufialo, and an hundred new and 
tects, the maker of Aweviean iron svaiist ruinous) thrifty villages Which have started into existence as 
fluciistions of prices, ty gainbling adventurers, op! if created by magic—the new employment of tens of 
the coid talculations of heartless foreigners to break} thousends of persons—the new commodities trans- 
down our establishments by occasional ginttings of, ported to market, many oi which, of great value, were 
vur morket, and then to moke us pay up their losses{ hitherto as quiescent, or useless, because of the want 
with swinging interest on the monies hazarded by) of such market, with the new products of a teeming, 
them. How wiil it affect Georgia, ii the farmers of! busy, busliing and happy population— make up an ag- 
the eastern states should be willing to tuke olf the| gregate of benefits that (he mind cannot grasp with 
duty on foreign woo), until we raise enough for our-| any cegree of confidence in itself; and to all these 
selves, that the makers of woollen goods nay be re- should be added, the wealth and power caused by the 
Jieved, and go 6n to exiend their business? What w'll, the increased inhabitants of the stale on account of 
it take from the pockets of the people generaily, if a! these things; perhaps directly and already, to the num- 
heavy duty shall be jaid on all such foreign goods) ber of tree or tour huodred thousand persons! Suen 
| 





sold by auction, as interfere with the regular suies of} ave the general effects of canais, ruads and bridges, 
like home-made articles, and produce ruinous varia-| And besides, the revenue arising from tolls will not 
tions in the snies of such goods? Let these questions,| Guly pey the ipterest ou the nioney expended, but 
and others that will naturally occur, be seriously con-| speedily extinguish the debt, aud then supply the 
sidered. Let it be answered, whether it is better) chief partof ali the funds required for the support of 
that we shoald pay 500,000 dollars a year to Europe) the government of New York! These canals cost 
for chemical preperations, which now are, or ace|@9,i23,000, but the actual debt created was only 
about to be made in Baltimore, the chief materiuis for; 7,771.00, the interest payable on which was 419,000 
which would otherwise be as valueless as the rude} —bdut the tolls of the present year will amount to a 
rocks seated in the highest peaks of the White Moun-! tillion!—and the busisess of the canals. wiil go on, 
tuins—and especially when these preparations are] on, on, and increase every year, for years to come, 
cheaper and of a superior quality than the imported?| until the utmost spore of lake Superior teems with 
There must be a looking tu these things—and further! civilized men, and cities are located where the wolf 
care and protection ought to be exteuded as experi- | has his home, and the bear takes up his winter-quar- 
ence, the best teacher, shall dictate—until, as it hag| ters 
been in commerce and navigation, and in the manu- Up to the 18th August last, and for the present 
facture of coarse eciton goods, we can rival and sur-| season, about 9400 tons of coal, 4,000 tons of wheat, 
pass, under-work or under-sell, the people of other| 2,000 tons of iron ore, 1,500 tous of flour, and 4,000 
nations with whom we are placed in competition, | tons of other articles, arrived at Philadelphia by the 
Give fait play to the genius, enterprise and wdustry |improved navigation of the Schuylkill—one hundred 
of the American character, with a paternal and li-| vessels laden with Schuylkill coal will have arrived 
berel government, which shail pot take from thejat New York trom Philadelphia, during the present 
mouth of labor the bread it has earned—and nocom-! season. What isthe new protit, or value, of the pro- 
petition is to -be feared, rceciproetiy in trade existing,| ducts or employments caused by this comparatively 
—— - —_—— small work, yetin the very infancy of its usefulness? 
“it may be added, just by way of memorandum,| What the amount of new capital put into useful opera- 
that the American consumer of American cotton! tion? Let it be calculated! 
gouds, purcheses them at about half the price which} Some particulars might be given about other canals; 
goods of like quatily cost British consumers, though} but these two cases bave been referred to only to 
of British manufacture, The excise, on home-con-| shew general results, and theyspeak a language that 
sumed articles, is 110 per cent. but a bounty, or draw-| cannot be mistaken—to the glory of those who have 
back, is allowed on the exportation. And so rigid is; supported INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, to the 
the jaw against importations, that a friend of minejshame of some who have opposed them, and the 
had to pay duty on a smali piece of muslin with which| [what shall I say?]—the somethiag of others who 
he Lad mended a hole in his mattrass! were 30 much interested in arguing while others were 
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employed in digging! But such will always be the dif- 
ference between talking and doing—the talkers will 
become poorer and poorer, and the doers richer 
and richer. One spade-full of earth removed in New 
York or Pennsylvania, has rendered more service, in 
either state, than a fen-column essay in the Richmond 
“Enquirer” has benefitted Virginia. The policy of 
the frst, is to make even a small state a great one— 
of the other, toreduce a great state into a smal! one. 
Witness, Vermont and New York, and Maryland and 
Virginia. Population and power and wealth will cen- 
tre where labor is honored, and business abounds. 
The little rough and rugged state of Vermont, has 
had as great an accession of citizens, since 1790, as 
the mighty state of Virginia—though the capital for 
increase in the latter was five times greater than the 
former had in the year just stated; and as to Mary- 
land, Vermont now contains more of the people than 
she does, though the first numbered 208,000, and 
the last only 85,000, in 1790! These things speak in 
most intelligible Janguage Maryland has done no- 
thing, (though we have talked much), in favor of in- 
ternal ‘mprovements, or to encourage domestic in- 
dustry, except through the public spirit of some pri- 
vate individuals Jocated in Baltimore or Frederick— 
and, by a strange waywardness of policy, our repre- 
sentatives and delegates have generally, in fact, dis- 
couraged those who would have effected them, to in- 
crease the population and wealth of the state. A 
great ficid is open for improvement in Maryland— 
the Susquehanoah and the Potomac, and the abun- 
dance of water-power adjacent to Baltimore, with 
eur valuable mines and miverals, invite capital and 
enterprise—and they must be promptly exerted, or 
the state will retrogade yet further and further. 

‘Albany bas added one third to her population io 
five years, since 1820—and which now is 17,600. A 
large number of houses have been built and are 
building—yet rents have advanced fifty per cent. 
since 1823. It is supposed that 135,000 persons, 
(travellers), arrive at and depart from this city in a 
year. 
the navigation up to the Ist of August. Among the ma- 
nufactures of Albany, are 50,000 barrels of beer 
brewed, and 120,000 morocco skins dressed, annu- 
ally! The goods sold at Albany are valued at five 
millions of dollars a year. Troy prospers like Al- 
bany, and has very extensive manufactures—and one 
other was erecting that would have a capital of a 
miilion of dollars. The imports at Troy was 107,203 
tons of articles in 1825, by the canals and the Hudson. 
The shores of this noble river, the line of the canals— 
the borders of other water coursesand of the Jakes, 
and of all th» great roads, abound witb busy, thriity 
and happy people, coilected in beautiful villages—liv- 
ing plentifully, and having much to spare. A person 
who has travelied in Maryland, only, (in one or two 
counties excepted) when he first finds himself a lit- 
tle beyond the Susquebannah, seems as if he had got- 
ten into a new world. 

There are about 100 sai! of coasters on the Ame- 
rican side of lake Erie—500 will be required after 
the Ohio canal is finished, and fairlyin use. Buffalo, 
a mere village before the war, bas 5,000 inhabitants, 
and the number is dail: increasing. One sieam boat 
on the jake had not sufficient business two years 
since—six are now well employed. We shall soon 
have ports on Hurog and Michigan. Green Bay 
will be an importané point, and Michilimackinac the 
centre of a very ektensive trade which will pass 
either to New Yor$, Philadelphia, or New Orleans. 
by canals and rivernavigation, every foot of the way! 
A thousand miles of space has been reduced as if to 
fifty. Dystance is subdued by science, supported by 
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public spirit. 
By means of the canals made, or making, the coal 
trade willbe a mighty business, and the price of fuel 








be much reduced in those parts where wood is be- 
coming scarce. It abounds ip the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Pittsburg, and, in 1822,a million of bush- 
els were used by 10,000 inhabitants, including the 
manufactories—!,500,000 bushels will probably be 
used in that city during the present year, because of 
the increased population and busivess. What then wil 
the great cities require? 

Sal! may be made in New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and the western states, amply sufficient to meet 
the whole consumption of the country, and will—so 
soon as the dillerent canals are completed. The price 
at the works is about 20 cents per bushel. By the 
canals, salt will be furnished on the sea-board and sold 
so low, that a sinall duty upon the imported article 
will amount toa prohibition. Its manufacture wiik 
convert otherwise useless water and useless coal into 
value, employ some tens of thousands of persons, and 
annually save millions of money to our country. 


It is probable that the domestic consumption of 
cotton in the present ycar, [in 1816, 90,000 bales], 
will amount to about or more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand bajes—possibly, to 175.000. Next 
year, unless because of some unlooked-for events, to 
200,000! Suppose this were thrown into the Euro- 
pean market! The price of cotton, paid to our plan- 
ters, by our own manufacturers, has been greater, on 
the average, than they have received of the @ritish 
purchasers of their staple. About 80,000 baies an- 
nually arrive at Provideuce, R. 1 for the wilie im the 
neighborhood. Many single establishments at other 
places use 1,000—some 1,500, some 2,000! The con- 
aumption at Baltimore is 4,0CQ. 


We have applied cotton to the manufacture of se- 
veral new articies of great importance to the Aweri- 
can growers of the article: Among them are can- 
vass, for the sails of ships, and many sorts of ropes. 
It answers exceilenlly well. 





3,336 canal boats arrived from the openiog of 


The average export of our cotton for seven years, 
has been equal to about 330,000 bales—so that the pre-* 
jsent home consumption may nearly amount to one 

third of the whole quantity raised, and we think that it 
does, 

At Saco, in Maine, a company, with a capital of 
150,000, are at work building houses and makiug ma- 
chinery as fast as they can. There are several va- 
luable establishments in this state. 

There are between 50 and 60 cotton and woollen 
factories in New Hampshire, and it is supposed that 
they make 33,000,000 yards of cloth per annum. In 
1810, the quantity made was only 4,274,185 yards. 
At Dover, 21,080 spind!es and 750 power looms were 
lately at work, or preparing At Salmon Falls, a vil- 
lage with 1,600 inhabitants has jumped up. Many 
}mills are building with brick-—-one finished is 39) 
by 49, another 220 by 49, and six stories high! At 
New Market there is also a new village with 1,000 
inhabitauts—the capital of this last company is 
$600,000. This establishment now makes, or speedi- 
Jy will make, 3,600 yards of cloth, daily—though 1% 
has only just started, as it were. When the works 
are compieted, a million and ahalf of yards of clotu 
will be made in a year, at New Market. 


The capital vested in manufactures in Massachy- 
setts, including the new works, may be estimated at 
between twenty-five and thirty millions of dotiars— 
the factories, in 1824, were 161 At Lowell, 1,700,0U9 
dollars have been receuatly employed. At Waltham, 
about the same sum; its stock has been sold at 40 
per cent. above par. At Merrimsck 1,200,000, ail 
paid in; the Hamilton company has 600,000. At 
Taunton, 250 pieces of calico are made daily—em- 
ploying 1,000, persons!—The furnaces at Wareham 
make 4,000 tons of metal annually, and there are 
two rolling aud slitting mills aud three forges at the 


samme place, with large cetton mills, fuylling mills, 
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&-. Sevorai villages, with with from 1,000 to 1,500 ia- 


havitants have been built within a few years, ali whose | 


inhabitants were employed or subsisled by the facto- 
ries. A busy, healthful population teems on spots 
over which a rabbit, a little white since, could hard- 
ly have made his way—7,009 lbs. of powder were 
expended at one place in one year, in blowing rocks! 
The anuual product of the glass works in the vici- 
nity of Boston, is 450,000 dollars, and there are large 
establishments in otuer parts of the state. [To give 
an idea of the magnitude of some of thes» establish- 
ments, we shall observe, that five great mills have 
already been erected at Merrimack, only three of 
which are yet in full operation—but each of these 
make 2,500 yards of cloth daily! In one machine- 
making shop a ion of castings is used up every day! 
Some of the woollen factories are also very large. } 

The manufactories of Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and Vermont make up a large amount of ecapital— 
In Kivde Isiand there are about ninety cotton mills, 
and new ones are building! We venture to assert 
that the surplus product of the people of Rhode Island, 
aided as they are by scientific power, is of greater 
value than the surplus products of the whole state of 
Virginia, in which that power is not much used. By 
“surplus” I mean a value beyond what is required 
for the subsistence of the peuple. One person, as- 
sisted by machinery, is equal to from 100 to 200 with- 
out it. One hundred and fifty persons are employed 
in making lace at Newport, R.1. itis made at se- 
veral other places, splendid, and as good, and at a less 
price than the imported. Providence is, perhaps, 
the richest town of its size in the worid—and its po- 
pulaiion rapidly increases. 

The whoie manufacturing establishments in Provi- 


devee and its neighborhood (including a smal) dis- 
trict in Massachusetts) are one hundred and fifty, or 
more; and the persons employed in them are between 


25 and 30,000! A cana). about to be made into the 
interior of Massachusetts, will greatly add to the bu- 
siness of Providence. 

On the 12th September last three thousand packages 
of cotton and woollen, or mixed, domestic goods 
were suid at Boston, at public auction—ia part made 
up of the following articles—351 pieces of superfine 
and fine broadcloths, of various colors; 20 packuges 
and 105 pieces cassimeres; 98 packages cloths; 22 
packages and 1,014 pieces satinets and Oxford mixt; 
21 packages of flannels; 118 pieces of kerseys; 433 
packages of cotton; 474 do. prints and fancies, (many 
of these were of fine colors and b-autifu) figures); 
123 packages and 107 cases sheetings; 88 packages 
and 95 bales shirtings; 104 packages checks and 
stripes; 154 do. tickings; 56 do. ginghams; 18 do. 
blue panki«s, 11 do. haresvack; 2 do. swankius; 6 
cases plaids; 26 do. hats; 10 do. lead ponciis; 264 
silk umbrellas; 20 gross boot webbing; 2 bbls. refin- 
ed saltpetre; 2 bbis. ailum; 1 do. red lead; 1 do. cam- 
phor; 1 do. borax. 

After these remained for sale the next and suc- 
ceeding days—cazes, colitaining 57,827 pairs of boots, 
and men’s and ladies’ shoes; 1,803 sides of leather; 
429 doz and 1,808 leather and moroceo skins; 134 
groce boat webbing; 2 bales and 4 cases shoe-thread, 
and 69 trunks—many thousand pounds of woal, 152 
casks of American olive oil, &c. &c. 

Besides the above, agreat variety of mahogany and 
other furniture; glass and other wares; looking glas- 
ses, lime pieces, &c. were exhibited. 

Ai Providence, on tbe 11th September, two hundred 
packages of domestic ticks, shirtings, flannels, plaids, 
aheetings, salinets, &c. were sold at auction. 

At New York, one thousand packages of domestic 
goods Were soid at auction, on the 10th October, in- 
staut. 

[Mr. Webster, at a late public dinner, gave the fol- 
lowing appropriate and veritable sentiment: 
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- ‘The mechanics and manufacturers of New Eng- 
land—Meu who.teach us how a littie country is to he 
made a great one.” 

The females employed in the factories are remarka- 
ble for the propriety of théir conduct—to be suspected 
of bad behaviour 1s to be dismissed. 

The cotton and woollen cloths made in New York 
are valued at from 15 to 18,000,000 dollars per ann. 
| There are large manufactories of iron, wool, cotton, 

leather, glass, paper, &c. &e. One brewery at New- 
burg. covers 7,500 square feet of ground. Hudson 
| teems with manufacturing establishments, and the 
splendid cotton aud woollen works at Matleawan are 
famous—they support a large population. Duchess, 
| Oneida and many other counties, are filled with fac- 
tories. 

At Jersey cily, opposite New York, there are se- 
veral great factories—among them one of glass, em- 
ploys 100 persons, abd a capital of $200,000—one of 
beautiful porcelain about the same number; one of 
wool which has a capital of $400,000, and turns out 
2,500 yards of carpeting weekly! [These are New 
York establishments. | 

At Paterson, N. Y. there are 15 cotton mills re- 
quiring 1,500,000 Ibs. of cotton annually to supply 
them, with 700 power and hand looms—58,831 yards 
of cotton are made weekly. The flax factories con- 
sume 460,000 Ibs. of flax, annually, (chiefly imported’) 
and make 406,560 yards of duck. There are other 
great works of iron, &c. The weekly wages of per- 
sons in the factories is $3,680 dollars, and to the wea- 
vers out of the factories 970—together 4,650. Pa- 
terson is a large and thrifty town, and wealthy, be- 
cause of the products of the labor of the people, who 
are very industrious. 

A bleaching establishment was lately made at Belle- 
ville. The house is of hewn stone, 263 feet long and 
three stories high! 

A grand display of manufactures has just been made 
at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. It was esti- 
mated that the rooms were visited by seven thousand 
persoos in one day, and the crowd was great during 
the whole time of the exhibition. Cloths, cottons, 
giass-wares, porcelain, silks, works in wood, in me- 
tals, and of almost every description of materials, 
many of the very bestand most beautiful kinds, were 
shewn and in astonishing variety and quantity. A 
piece of biack cloth was rapidiy sold off at 124 dol- 
jars a yard. All these things were, of course, of 
American manufacture. 

In the little county of Deijaware, there are 157 mills 
and factories—five of the factories employ 1,038 per- 
sons—one of them bas 200 power looms. 

Four thousand weavers find employment in Phila- 
delphia—and several new villages of manufacturers 
have been built in the neighborhood. Among them 
Manyunk, with 2,000 inhabitants. The furnaces of 
Huntingdon county, only, make 6,000 tons of iron, 
annually. There are 165 hatters in the small town of 
Reading. 

The city of Pittsburg contains 1,873 buildings and 
12,796 inhabitants. One paper mill employs 190 per- 
sons—there are seven other paper mills in the city or 
its immediate neighborhood—seven rolling and slit» 
ting mills, eight air foundries, six steam eugine fac- 
tories, one large wire factory, seven glass works, &c. 
&e. Some of these are mighty establishments—one 
of them has two steam engines, of 100 and 120 horse 
power, to drive the machinery! One of the factories 
at Pittsburg makes glass to the value of 160,000 dol- 
lars a year—and others do nearly as much business. 
The whole glass manufacture in the United States 
is worth not less than three millions annually. 

The breweries at Philadelphia do business to the 
amount of $300,000, and the wmbrella makers to the 
value of 400,000 doliars a year! }) The works to water 
ithe city have (in all) cost $1,443,585. There were 
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thirty cotton factories in the neighborhood of the 
city in 1824, arid they have been considerably increas- 
ed or extended since that time. Some of them are 
preat establishments. 

Delaware has many valuable cotton mills—several 
important woollen factories, and of paper, &c. The 
powder works of Mr. Dupont are said to be the lerg- 
est in the world; and there are few more extensive 
establishments for making paper than one of those 
on the Brandywine. 

In Maryland, there are various large and respecta- | 
ble factories in Cecil, Baltimore, Frederick and 
Washington counties—but we cannot give many parti- 
culars, just pow. 

All advances on the value of the raw materials are 
profits to individuals, or exhibit amounts paid for 
Yabor and subsistence, which are as profits to the na- 
tion. A friend has furnished the following estimate 
of increased vaiues produced at Baltimore, and its 
immediate neighborhood— 





Of cotton $296,000 
Wool 40,000 
Chemicals 190.0007 
lron, (exclusive of castings) 200,000 
Copper 139.000 

$56,000t 


And we have the sum ofeight hundred and fifty six 
thousand dollars, which are as if annually created by 
these few manufactures, and thrown into rapid and 
wholesome cigculation, and which, as the greater 
part of itis paid for wages, may be said to be perpe- 
tually changing hands, and this is the life of trade. I 
ask, what would be the condition of Baltimore. if in 
stead of the creation of almost a million a year, it was 
required that we should pay that sum to othors foi 


their manufactures, through labor applied to other | 


purposes than in manufactures? What cther labor 
should we resort to? As heretofore supposed, I es- 
teea: it very nearly the teuth, to say—that the éa- 
creased value of commodities caused by the manu- 
facturers of Baltimore, annuatly amounts to lwo mil 
lions of dollars a year. What wouid Baltimore, at this 
time, be without this employment and profit of jabor, 
these two millions of earnings to Duy expenses? Sinall 
as our manufactures are compared with what they 
oughi to be, they are, at present, of greater importance 
to us than any other business that we do—and with- 
out them, we should be ‘‘fat” 1odeed. 

When the new establishment at Baitimore ts fairly 
and fully at work, it is thought our cheimical prepara 
tions wiil produce about 500,000 dollars a year 
There are iarge factories at other places, especially 
in aud near Puiladelphia. It is believed that of che 
mical preparations, including paints, and other things 
sold by apothecaries, druggists and cvlormen, we ex- 
port about us great a value as we import. — ° 

Many extensive iron works are going inte opera 
tion ia the northern part of Ohio, in consequence of 
the market about to be opened by the canals. There 
are large establishments of various kinds at Steuben- 
ville and Cincinnati, and respectable ones scattered 
through the country, and the flocks of sheep of Mr 
Dickinson and others, are justly famous. Mr. D’s. is, 
perhaps, the best and most valuavie in the United 
States In Jefferson county, in which Steubenville 
is located, there are 25,000 sheep. Mr. Dickinson’s 





*The gross amount of sales of these articles is about 
220,000—so that only 30,000 dollars is the cost of the 
foreign materials: all else is profit on capital, or mo- 
ney paid for labor. 

{The gross product of these five articles named, in 
which the cost of materials used is added,-is about 
as follows—cottons 428,000, woollens 70,000, cue 
micals 220,000, iron $50,000, copper 200,000—in all 
$1,268,000. 


— — 
-—- ~~ — 


flock is 3,000. At Steubenville, besides the great 
cloth manufactory, there are 2 steam dour miils, 2 
do cotton mills, 1 do. paper mill. 2 breweries, 2 cop- 
peras manufactories, 1 air foundry, 1 steam engine 
factory, | machine factory, 2 carding machines, &c. 
some of them rery oxtensive. There are numerous é 
valuable factories in Kentucky. Indiana end Tennes- 
see—and some in western Virginia, North Carolina, 
&c. but we have liitie or not apy particular informe- 
tion concerning them, 

The following articles in addition to these men- 
tioned are made in quantities equal to the consump- i 
tion—leather and all it manufactures—hats, jead, 
;Shot and other preparations of it—canoono, muskets, 

rifles, swords and other military accoutrements— 7 
printing typos and all that is needful for the business ‘ 
of printers—almost all manufactures of wood, with 
many of iron, brass and other metals, useful! or orna- 
mental, ponderous or light, for steam engines of an 
120 horse power cown to candlesticks or a sprig an 
eighth of aa inch jong, including most of the imple- 
ments of agricuiture, a great deal of cutlery, and 
some of the finest fabricks—gun powder: a long list 
might be added, but the articles do not occur to us ° 
just now, Among them, however, are sundry small 
luings which make up an a_gregate of millions. 

Before the perfect estabiishment of the cotton ma- 
nufacture in the United States, those kind of gvods 
which now sell for 12 cents, cost the consumer 25 
cents! Cotton, for the last two or three years has 
| averaged a greater price for American consumption 

than it sold for in Europe! Let the planter took to 
this—-ii ts true. 

In 1815, in a congressional report, it was estimated 
that 200,000 persona were employed in the cotton 
and wovllen manutacturies of the United States! The 
present number engaged in al/ sorts of manniactories 
cannet be jess than two millions. Whata market do : 
they create Weshail attempt to calculate it hereafier. 

The hats, caps and bonnets, of straw or grass. ma- 
nufactured in the United States, employ «bout 25,000 
persons, chiefly feimsies, and produce $825,000, in 
Massachusetts, only! The whole value of this manu- 
facture is, probably, about a million and a haif yearly. 

The quantity of ilunnel now made in the United 
States is considerably greater than the whole impor- 
tation ever amounted to—as reported at the custom 
houses 

Silk begins to be extensively cultivated in several 
of the states. The sitk raised and manufactured in 
the town of Mansfield, Con. in 1825, was 3,000 Ibs. 
worth $15,060, and in Windham county, in the same 
state, silk worth 54,000 dojlarsa year. We have seen 
fine specimens from North Carolina and one from 
Missouri. It is a very profitable cultivation, and 
nearly the whole business is done by womenand chil- ‘ 
dren, who would otherwise be idle, and &o it is pretty 
nearly a clear gain. One acre of land planted with 
mulberry trees, will feed as many werrms as will make 
silk worth $200, in a good season. 

The consumption of silks in the United States is 
valued at nearly eight millions per annum. The 
chief part of this might be procured at home, and 
prepared for the market, without any considerable 
dimunition (and perhaps, without any dimunition at 
all) of labor given to other purposes. One acre of 
mulberry trees will feed as many worms as will yield 
40 ibs. of silk, worth $6 per Ib. or $200—the whole 
labor of attending to and preparing it, being estimat- 
ed at 114 dollars. 

There are probably not less than fifteen millions of 
sheep in the United States, and their numbers fs in- 
ereasing, though the price of woollen goods is very 
low —toolow. But our farmers must raise less graia, 
and more of other articles than heretofore. Flax is 
}exceedingly wanted—we import large quantities for 
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neigh! orhood of Philadelphia and York, Pa. George-| of the United States was between one bondred 
town, (Col.) Vevay, Indiana, &e. that the vine will) 


flourish, and that excellent wine may be made in the 
United States; and 20.000 hands detached from the 


“oultivation of wheat to that of the vine, would make | 
a great difference in the general products of our agri- | 


culture. 


The olive begins to be cultivated as a crop! to make an estimate. 





and 
fifty and one hundred and sixty millions dollars, rea} 


money or actual value invested and employed. But 
let it be understood that the aggregate, as well as al- 
most every location of parts of it, chiefly rests upon 
opinion, and are not given other than as an attempt 
But there are various quasi au- 


in the south, and the Palma Christi grows bountifully. | thorities for some of the dicta—such as the imper- 


A moderate degree of attention to a few new articles | 
of agriculture, would save us from five to eight mil-| 


fect returns of the marshals in 1820, the companies 
incorporated in some of the states—the local or state 


lions of doilars a year, and be so much of a clear gain. | censuses of otbers, and many additional sources af- 


The cuitivation of the vine, especially in the neigh-' fording some partial lights to lead us into reasonable 
borhood of eities, wherein the grapes may be sold,! conclusions. ' 


is wonderfully profitable, 
Carr’s vineyard, near Philadelpbia, produced 260 gal-' 
Jons of wine, the valne of which, with that of the 
grapes sold, is astimated at $670, for the present year: 
one vine yielded 300 lbs. of fine grapes. Mr. Eichel- 
herger’s vineyard near York, Pa. bas produced 180 
gallons of wine per acre, besides grapes sold, &e.. 
- Mr. E. has several acres under cultivation and is ex- 
tending his vine-fields. Some of his neighbors are 
so doing and like wisely, 

The population of Vermont has probably doubled 
since 1800, though it increased slowly until very Jate- 
jy, when the breeding of sicep and the manufacture 
of iron, wool, copperas, &e. &e. began to flourish. : 
This litthe mountain-state will goon he a strong one. | 
It was very poor, byt is gathering wealth rapidly. | 
he northern canal of New York is doing wonders | 
for it. Seventy tons of wool were shipped from the | 
town of Middlebury to New York, &c. though within | 
the town are several woollen factories, and 3 great | 
cotion factories, one of them capable of holding 10,500 | 
spindles: 4,800 spindles were at work at this place in; 
August last. . | 

it may generally be observed, that migrations from | 
the eastern and middie Atlantic states tothe west are, 
not nearly s0 common a4 they were, except to par- 
ticular seetions. Employment and profit is found at. 
home. The facts shewn at the next census will pro- | 
bably surprise even those who may have calcuiated | 
the probable population of the several states. | 

The capitai vested in manufactories in 1820 was! 
thought to amount to about 75,000,000 dollars.* The! 


tullowing is a rough estimate of the present prohable | 


Half an acre of land, Mr, | 


“censtomers’ work.” | 
are excluded, as rather belonging to the agriculture 
‘than the manufactures of the country. The annua) 


' Ke. 


In the ‘amount is meant to be included works and 
establishments for the manufacture of irob, and all 
other metals and minerals, of cotton, wool, grain, 
(except flour), leather, glass, paper, gunpowder, &c. 
and generally ail those things made in quantities for 
sale, and not by mechanics proper, unless employed 
in Jarge factories and doing other than what is called 
The items of flour, sugar, &c. 


product of this capital, may be put down at more than 
$200 ,000,000—family manufactures not included. In 
1816, it was supposed that the capital vested in the 
cotton manufactures was forty millions, and in that 
of wool twelve millions, producing a yearly value of 
between 50 and 60 millions. And the present, an ag- 
gregate of 200 millions will not appear large, when 
we recollect that it is to be divided among twelve 
millions of persons—and if we add 100 millions more 
for family manufactures and imported articles, there 
will be only 25 dollars for each, to supply materials 
for clothing, some things for food, with whiskey, rum, 
beer, &c. most of the tools and implements of farm- 
ers and mechanies, numerous articles of furniture; 
and others for the building or repair of our houses, 
Indeed, viewing these things somewhat in de- 
fail, om convinced that the aggregate annual pro- 
duce of our manufactories, properly so called, is 
much more than two hundred millions of dollars— 
perhaps may more nearly amount to 300 millions.* 





*[ offer the following calculation of a solitary item, 
to shew the meayis often resorted to in order to bring 


amount of the capital omployed in them—derived | out the mighty aggregates which | am sometimes com- 
from various sources, and made up after considerable | pelled to send forth as dicta, when on political eco- 
reflestion-—but sometimes without any data except | nomical subjeets—and, by ascertaining one thing, or 
drawn from my own opinions. Truth, however, has \a few things, by the assuinption of reasonable data, 
been aimed at, and corrections will be thankfully re-. we arrive not so far from the truth as many might 
ceived By manufactories, 1 exclude what we usu-! suppose, if they should not take the trouble to calcu- 
ally consider as the mechenic arts. late particular items for themselves. 
STATES. Capilai.; stTAaTRs. Capital. Thus— 

Maine 2 000,000! North Carolina 2,000,009; There are 12 millions of personsin the United 
N. Hampshire  6.600,000|South Carolina ) , 000.900 | States who use shirts, or something in lieu thereof: 
Massachuse(ts 26,000,000| Georgia ete I shall divide them in four classes— 





Rhode Isiand —-7,000,000| Alabama I—two millions who annually consume 15 yards 
Connecticut 5,000,000, Lonisiana 1,000,000 of linen, 5 shirts each, at 50 cents per yard, Deing 30 


Vermont 4,000,000) Mississippi ‘millions of yards or $15,000,000. This is moderate, 

New York 29,000,000) Kentucky 5,900,000 I think—many use 30 yards at 60 or 70 cents. I my- 

Wew Jersey 5 000,000! Tennessee 3,000,000 : self about 21 yards. 

Maryland 8,000,000! lilinais dollars. 

Virginia 8,000,000! Missouri 38—three millions at 6 yards, at 20 cents, 2 shirts 
| each, 18 millions of yards or $3,600,000. 

regard to its aggregate—but I felt pleased: when it ; $2,400,000. 

was shewn to be 156,600,000 dollars, having often, The aggregate of these is $31,800,000. Is the cal- 

thought that the capital vested: in the manufactures culation unreasonable? Leteach one examine his 

value of property in manufacturing establishments duct whathe pleases!—or, on the other hand, take as 

was so reduced, that, perhaps, the money price might much ashe likes. Several millions might be spared 

have been soestmated. .. ‘| from this particular jtem without affecting the gene- 


; 
$500,000 
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Pennsylvania 30,000,000/Ohio 9,000,000; 2—~four millions at 9 yards each, at 30 cents, mak- 
Delaware 2.500,000\Indiana ing 3 shirts each—36 millions of yards and 10,800,000 
131,500,000} Total 156,500,000; 4—three millions (children, &c ) at 4 yards each, 

This table was made up without any prospective | at 20 cents, 2 shirts each, 12 millions of yards, or 
—~ |own usesfor himself. But if any one supposes that 

"It exceeded that sum—but in that severe year the I have allowed him too much, in his class, be will de- 
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What then would be the state of our country, if our; 570,000. On an estimate of their families, which 
work-shops were in Europe? We should have, as it; may appear too jarge, the number of persons de- 
were, to live in caves and be clothed in skins. Bat] pendanton the cultivation of cotton for support is 
we shall speak of these things hereafter—the whole | set down at 2,890,000. About {0 cents, [110 sous}, 





‘jntent of my present undertaking being to afford some | is supposed to be paid per pound for cotton on the 


faint idea of the importance of the manufacturing | spot, which is 150 mijlions of francs for the whole, 
interest, and to show the people what has been done | aod allows each cultivator 450 francs. The freight and 
by the encouragement of the national industry, that| expenses are estimated as equal to the first value. In 
they may more and more attend to the subject, and | France they are considerably greater than in Fo- 
; the ge-! gland; and if the duties should be inereased as pro 
neral government or of the states, shall rather accele- | jected, the French manufacturers would have to pay 
rate than impede the progress of things so indispen-| one third more for cotton than the English, avd of 
sable tothe general welfare—so inseparably connect- | course must abandon the pusiness, | 
ed with the employment and profit of every citizen] The following statements are given to show the ex 
of the United States. tent to which the interests of the country would be 
The export of American manufactured goods| put at risk by a plan like that proposed. Not less 
amounts to several millions. The Salem Register| than 270,000 workmen are supported in France by 
thus neatly and briefly sums up certain important} the cotton manufacture. In Europe more than @ 
and well established facts— million of persons* are estimated to be depententin 
“We learn that an intelligent foreign gentleman, | Various ways on the commerce and manufacture of 
who brought samples of such of our domestic goods; the article. The wealth which is thus produced by 
from the West Coast of South America as are salea- | a business unknown thirty years ago, is three times as 
ble there, took them to Waltham, and ascertained the | great as the revenue derived by (he emperor of Rus- 
prices at which they could be made. He afterwards | sia from his fifty millions of suodjects, and five times 
took them to Manchester, in Englaod, and found that! that of the honse of Austria. be cotton imported 
goods of the same quality could not be afforded there | into the single port of Havre i 1824, equatied in 
at the prices they are now selling for in this country. | value the whole 1evenue of the kingdoms of Na- 
They told him they could make goods resembling | ples and Sicily; and when manufactured far exceed» 
them, but the quality of the cotton wou!d not be so| ed that of al! the resources of the Spanish monarchy 
good. We understand that it has been recommend- [Now, if the manufacture of the United States be, 
ed to send our domestics to Java’ We know the Eng- | at present, 175,090 bales, or say, 52 mitiions of ids. 
Jish are enabled to come in competition with us in} aod we use about that quantity, it wiil appeac that 
the South American markets only by making goods! alrendy we nearly riva! Frauce, and manufacture 
resembling ours, and that they are in the habit of | 2bout one sixth port as much cotton as all Ewrope emports? 
sending them to this country with the stamps of Ame-; Who would have thought this? The amogul, will 
rican factories on tuem, so that the most experienc-; Not appear so large when we regard the quanilies 








— 








ed are hardly able to discover the fraud.” used in family mauufactures. } 

The following general remarks coacerning the a 
commerce and manufacture of cotton in Europe, are ’ 
Mini interesting e:* Treaty with Denmark, 

We find, says the New York Daily Advertiser, in a By the president of the United States. 
late Havre paper some interesting statements con- A PROCLAMATION. 
cerning the state of trade and manufacture of cot-| Whereas, a general convention of friendship, eom- 
ton in the different countries of Europe, and some| merce and navigation, between the United States of 





estimates concerning the amount of land and labor; America and his majesty the king of Denmark, was 
necessary for its cultivation. The article appears to| concluded and signed at Washington, on the tweuty- 
have been published, to show the impolicy of a pro-| sixth day of Apri last, by Henry Ciay, secretary of 
ject said to be meditated by some of the ministry;|state of the United States, on the part of the United 
that of increasing five fold the duties on wwported cot-| States, and Peter Pederson, minister resident from 
ton, to encourage iis cultivation in Corsica, and to! Denmark, on the nartof Denmark, the respective 
Jay an impost on its manufacture, for the benefit of | pienipotentiaries of the two powers: and whereas 
agricuiturists the said convention has been duly and respectively 

The amount of cotton imported into Europe in| ratified by me, by and with the edvice and consent 
1825 is estimated at 292 millions of pounds; 212 mil- | of the senate of the United States, and by hits ma- 


lions of which were for England, and 57 for France; | jesty the king of Denmark, and the ratifications of 


o 

167 wniilions of pounds were manufactured in Eng- | the same have been exchanged, on the tenth day-of 
Jand and 54 in France. England exporied the va-| Auguat last, at the city of Copenhagen, by Jchn Rain- 
Jue of 620 millions of francs, and France 40. The! als, consul of tlle United States, on the part of the 
increase of value produced on the cotton manufac-{ United States, and count Schimeimann, minister of 
tured in England is stated at 663 millions of frances; | foreign affairs of his majesty the king of Denmark, 
in France, 262. on the partof Denmark, which convention is in the 

The land occupied by the cotton fields which yield-| words following, to wit: 
ed the 1,140,000 bales, [or 292 millions of pounds], | General convention of frvendship, commerce and naviga- 
imported into Europe in 1825, is estimated at 380] tion, between the United States of America and his ma- 
square Jeagues; and the number of cultivators at| jesty the king of Denmark. 
The Uniied States of America and his majesty the 
ral aggregate supposed, as will appear manifestto any | king of Denmark, being desirous to make frm and 
one who will attempt a view of the whole subject, / permanent the peace and friendship which happiiy 
and apply figures to it. prevail between the two nations, and to extend the 

The quantity of flax or cotton cloths, required for| commercial rejations which subsist between their re- 
shirts, &c. is, perhaps, about twice as much as is; spective territories and people, have agreed to fix, 
needful in families for sheets, table-cloths, towels,! in a manner clear and positive, the ruies which shall 
tickings, and all other commen household purposes—- | in future be observed between the one and the oiher 
and hence it seems reasovable to believe that the twohile , party, by means of a general convention of ‘itend- 
(or uncolored), linen or cotton goods annually con- | ———$+$ os 
sumed by the people of the United States, may be of; * Many more thana million. But what isthoir efe 
the value of about forty-five millions of dollars.- fective force through scientific power? Ep: Rea. 
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ship,commerce and navigation. With that pbdject, 
the president of the United States of America has 
conferred full powers on Henry Clay, their secreta- 
ry of state, and: his majesty the king of Denmark has 
eonferred like powers on Peter Pederson, his privy 
eounsellor of legation, and muoister resident near 
the said states, knight of Danneborg, who, after hav- 
ing exchanged their said ful] powers, found to be in 
dué and proper form, have agreed to the following 
articies 

Art. 1. The contracting parties, desiring to live in 
peace and harmony with ail the other nations of the 
garth, by means of a policy frank aud equaily friend 
Jy with all, engage, mutually, not to grant any parti- 
eular tavor to other nations, in respect of commerce 
and oavigation, which shall not immediately becoine 
eommon to the other party, who.shall enjoy the same 
freely, if the concession were freely made, or on al- 
Sowing {the same compensation, if the concession 
were conditional. 

Art. 2. The contracting parties being likewise de- 
pirous of placing the commerce and navigation of 
their respective countries on the liberal basis of per- 
Sect equality and reciprocity, mutually agree that the 
eitizens and subjects of each may frequent all the 
@oasts and countries of the other, (with the excep- 
tion hereafter provided for in the sixth article), and 
reside and trade there in all kinds of produce, manu- 
Ffactures, and merchandise; and they shall enjoy all 
the rights, privileges and exemptions, in navigation 
and commerce, which native citizens or subjects do, 
or shall enjoy, submitting themselves to the laws, de- 
erees and usages, there established, to which native 
witizens or subjects are subjected. But it is uader- 
gtood that this article does not include the coasting 
trade of either country, the regulation of which 1s 
weserved by the parties, respectively, according to 
stheir own separate laws. 

Art. 8. They, likewise, agree that whatever kind 
wf produce, manufacture, or merchandise, of any 
foreign country, can be, from time to time, lawfully 
amported into the United States, in vessels belonging 
» wholly to the citizens thereof, may be also imported 
in vessels wholly beionging to the subjects of Den- 
gnark; and that no higher or other duties spon the 
€onnage of the vessel or her cargo shall be levied and 
collected, whether the importation be made in ves- 
gols of the one country or of theother. And, in like 
gnanner, that whatever kind of produce, manufacture 
@r merchandise, of avy foreign country, can be, 
from time to time, lawfully imported into the dum: 
mions of the king of Denmark, in the vessels there- 
of, (with the exception hereafter mentioned in the 
gixth article), may be also waported in vessels of tne 
Quited States; and that no higher or other duties 
wpon the tonnage of the vessel or her cargo shail be 
Nevied and collected, whether the importation be 
made in vessels of the one country or of the other. — 
And they further agree, that whatever may be law- 
fully exported or re-exported, from the one country, 
fin its own vessels, to any foreign country, may, in 
flike manner, be exported or re exported in the ves- 
gels of the other country. And the same bownties. 
duties and drawbacks, shall be allowed and collected, 
whether such exportation or re-exportation be made 
fin vessels of the United States or of Denmark. Nor 
shall higher or other charges of any kind be imposed, 
in the ports of one party, on vessels of the other, 


than are, or shall be, payable in the same ports by’ 


mative vessels. 

Art. 4. No higher or other duties shaj] be imposed 
on the importation into the United States of any ar- 
ticle, the produce or manufacture of the demuinions 
of his majesty the king of Denmark; and no higher 
‘or other duties shall be imposed on the importation 
§nto the said dominions of any article, the produce 
or manufacture of the United States, than are, or 





shall be, payable on the like articles, being the pro- 
duce or manufacture of any other foreign country. 
Nor shall any higher or other duties or charges be 
imposed in either of the two countries, on the ex- 
portation of any articles to the United States, or to 
the dominions of his majesty the kisg of Denmark, 
respectively, than such as are, or may be, payable on 
the exportation of the like articles to any other fo- 
reign country. Nor shaij any prohibition be imposed 
onthe exportation or importation of any articles, 
the produce or manufacture of the United States, or 
of the dominions of his majesty the king of Denmark, 
to, or from, the territories of the United States, or 
to or from the said dominions, which shall not equal- 
ly extend to all other nations. 

Art. 5, Neither the vessels of the United States 
nor their cargoes shall, when they pass the Sound or 
the Belts, pay higher or other duties than those which 
are or may be paid by the most favored nation. 

Art. 6 The present convention shail not apply to 
the northern possessions of his majesty the king of 
Devmark, that is to say, Iceland, the Ferroe islands, 
and Greenland, nor to places situated beyond the 
cape of Good Hope, the right to regulate the direct 
intercourse with which possessions and places is re- 
served by the parties respectively. And it is tur- 
iher agreed that this convention 18s not to extend to 
the djrect trade between Denmark and the West In- 
dia colonies of his Danish majesty, but in the inter- 
course with those colonies, it is agreed that whatever 
can be lawfully imported into or exported from the 
said coionies in vesselsof one party from or to the 
ports of the United States, or from or to the ports 
of any other forcign country, may, in hike maa 
ner, and with the saine duties and charges, applica- 
ble to vessel and cargo, be imported into or exported 
from the said colonies jn vessels of the other party. 

Art. 7, The United States and his Danish majesty 
mutually agree, that no higher or ether duties, 
charges, or taxes of any kiod, shall be levied in the 
territories or dominions of either parity, upon any 
personal property, money, or effects, of their respec- 
tive cilizens or subjects, on the removal of the same 
from their territories or dominions reciprocally, 
either upop the inheritance of such property, money, 
or effects, or otherwise, than are or shall be payable 
in each state, upon the same, when removed by a 
citizen or subject of such state respectivety. 

Art 8. To make more effectual the protection 
which the United States and his Dauish mujesty shall 
afford in future, to the navigation and commerce of 
their respective eitizens and subjects, they agree mu- 
tually to receive and admit consuls and vice consuls 
in all the ports open to foreign commerce, who shall 
enjoy in them all the rights, privileges and immuni 
ties, of the consuls and vice consuls of the most fae 
vored nation, each contracting party, however, re- 
maining at liberty to except those ports and places in 
which the admission and residence of such consuls 
may not seem convenient. 

Art 9 In order that the consuls and vice consuls 
of the contracting parties may enjoy the rights, pri- 
vileges, and immunities, which belong to them, by 
their public character, they shall, before entering on 
the exercise of their functions, exhibit their com- 
mission or patent in due form to the government to 
which they are accredited; and having obtained their 
exequator, which shall be granted gratis, they shall 
be held and considered as such by all the authori- 
ties, magistrates, and inhabitants, in the consular dis- 
trict in which they reside. 

Art. 10. It is likewise agreed, that the consuls and 
persons attached to their necessary service, they not 
being natives of the country in which the consul re- 
sides, shall be exempt from all public service, and 
also from all kind of taxes, imposts, and contribu- 
tions, except those which they shall be obliged te 
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ay, on account of commerce, or their property, to 
which inhabitants, native and foreign, of the coun- 
try in which such consuls reside, are subject, being 
in every thing besides subject to the laws of the re- 
spective states. The archives and papers of the con- 
sulate shall be respected inviolabiy. and under no 
pretext whatever; shall any magistrate seize or in 
any way interfere with them. 

Art. 11. The present convention shall be in force 
for ten years from the date hereof, and further until 
the end of one sear after either of the contracting 

arties shall have given notice to the other of its in- 
tention to terminate the same; each of the contract- 
ing parties reserving to itself the right of giving such 
notice to the other at the end of the said term of ten 
years; and it is hereby agreed, between them, that, 
on the expiration of one year after such notice shall 
have been received by either, from the other party, 
this convention, and all the provisions thereof, shall 
altogether cease and determine. 

Art. 12. This convention shall be approved and ra 
tified by the president of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate thercof, 
and by his majesty the king of Denmark, and the ra- 
tifications shall be exchanged in the city of Copenha- 
gen, within eight months from the date of the signa- 
ture hereof, or sooner, if possible. 

In faith whereof, we, the plenipotentiaries of the 
United States of America, and of his Danish ma- 
jesty, have signed and sealed these presents. 

Done in triplicate, at the city of Washingion, on 
the twenty-sixth day of April, in the year of our 
Lord ove thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, 
in the fiftieth year of the independence of the 
United States of America. 

H. CLAY. 

Pr. PEDERSEN. 
' Now, therefore, be it known, that I, Joun Quincy 
Avams, president of the United States, have caused 
the said convention to be made public, to the end that 
the same, and every clause and article thereof, may 
be observed and fuitiiled with good faith by the Unit- 
ed States and the citizens thereof. 

Ip witness whereof. | have hereunto set my hand, 
and caused the seal of the United States to be af- 
fixed. 

Done atthe city of Washington, this fourteenth 
day of October, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eigit hundred and twenty-six, and of the 
independeuce of the United States the fifty first. 

By the president: 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 

H. Cray, secretary of stale. 

C oRRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. Clay, to Mr. Pedersen, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 25, 1826. 

The undersigned secretary of state of the United 
States, by direction of the president thereof, has the 
honor to state to Mr. Pedersen, minuister resident of 
his majesty the king of Denmark, that it would have 
been satisfactory to the government of the United 
States, if Mr. Pedersen had been charged with in- 
structions in the negociation which has just termi- 
nated, to treat of the indemnities due to citizens of 
the United States, in consequnce of the seizure, de- 
tention, and condemnation, of their property, in the 
ports of his Danish majesty. But, as he has no in- 
structions to that effect, the undersigued is directed, 
at and before proceeding to the signature of the treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation, on which 
they have agreed, explicitly to declare, that the omis- 
sion to provide for those indemnities is sot hereafter 
fo be interpreted asa waiver, or abandonment of 
them by the government of the United States, which 


the pursuit of them, until they shall be finally arrang- 
ed upon principles of equity and justice. And to 
guard against any misconception of the fact of the 
silence of the treaty, in the above particular, or of 
the views of the American government, the under- 
signed requests that Mr. Pedersen will transmit this 
official declaration to the government of Denmark. 
And he avails himself of this occassion to tender to 
Mr. Pedersen assurances of his distiguished consi- 
deration. H. CLAY. 
The Chevalier Pepersen, 


Minister resident from Denmark. 


The Chevalier Peter Pedersen to Mr. Clay.” 
Wasuineton, 25th April, 1826, 

The undersigned minister resident of his majesty 
the king of Denmark, has the honor herewith to ac- 
knowledge having received Mr. Clay’s official note 
of this day, declaratory of the advanced claims against 
Denmark not being waived on the part of the United 
States, by the convention agreed upon and about to 
be signed, which note he, as requested, will transmit 
to his government. And he avails himself of this 
occasion to renew to Mr Clay assurances of his dise 
tinguished considerations. 

P. PEDERSEN. 

The honorable Henry Cray. 

Secretary of state of the United States. 

=t_ Publishers of the jaws of the United States 
will please to add the foregoing correspondence to 
the proclamation, accordingly, in their respective pa- 
pers. 

5(_F”On publishing the preceding treaty, the ‘‘Na- 
tional Journal” of the 16th inst. says— 

The Journal contains, to-day, a treaty concluded 
last spring between the United States and Denmark, 
by Mr. Clay and the chevalier Pedersen. This is the 
first treaty which we have ever had with that power, 
and it is founded on principles of great liberality. Its 
leading provisions are— 

1. The equalization of tonnage duties, leaving to 
the navigation of the two countries fair competition. 

2. A mutual liberty of importation and exportation 
into and from each country, in the vessels of each of 
whatever may be lawfully imported or exported, not 
only from the respective countries, but from all foreign 
countries whatever, with unimportant exceptions. 

3. The reduction of the dues payable by vessels of 
the United States on the passage of the Sound and the 
Belts, to the rates of those which are payable by the 
nation most favored by Denmark. 

4. A liberty to the vessels of the United States to 
trade between the Danish West India Islands, and all 
foreign countries other than Denmark. in the same 
manner as Danish vessels are allowed to trade. And 

5. The privilege to American citizens (o remove 
their property from the Danish West India Islands, 
subject to no other taxes or charges than Danish sub- 
jects would be liable to pay on the removal of simi- 
lar property from those islands to Denmark. 

The first conforms to the general policy of the 
United States, which commenced in 1815, and was 
subsequently extended to severa! powers. 

The second is founded ona new principle, adopt- 
ed by the present administration, and which obtained 
at the last session the unanimous concurrence of the 
senate. Thepriociple of the act of 1815 limited the 
foreign vessels of each country to the importation of 
the productions of that country, and vice versa as to 
those of the United States. The new principle ex- 
tends the privilege of mutual importation to the pro- 
ductions of all foreign countries whatever. It will 
prevent much vexation; and if our vessels can sus- 
tain a competition on this more extended scale, there 
can be no doubt of its beneficial tendency. 

The exceptions are of the Danish East India pos- 





on the contrary, is firmly resolved to persevere im 


sessions, to which the new principle was not extend- 
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ed, because of a restraint on the Danish government, 

rowing out of the charter granted to the Danish 
‘ast India company, and of the Ferroe Islands, Ice- 
land, and Greenland, the inhabitants of which are 
very poor, without subjects of much commerce, and 
are in a sort of state of pupilage to the Danish go- 
vernment, in consequence of their imperfect civili- 
zation. 

By the reduction of the Sound and Belt dues, the 
©rommerce of the United States, itis estimated, will 
eave from thirty to forty thousand dollars per annum. 
The treaty does not recognise expressly the right of 
Denmark to impose those dues. It operates in the 


nature of exemption, and places our navigation upon 


the footing of that of Great Britain and France, and 
the otber nations most favored. 


The fourth provision gives us a privilege which no 
other nation, having colonies, has ever conceded by 
treaty to the United States. 


The fifth provision was anxiously desired by many 
American citizens owning property in the Danish is- 
Jands, particularly in Santa Cruz. They were pre- 
vented from the removal of it to the United States 
without paying taxes, which amounted, in some in- 
stances, to twenty-five per cent. These taxes are 
now abolished. 

It is a pleasing circumstance attending this treaty, 
that it is mutually highly satisfactory to both coun- 
tries. It is understood to have been unanimously ap- 
proved by the senate; and it has afforded much gra- 
tification, we learn, in Denmark. It goes into imme- 
diate operation. May it proveas advantageous to the 
two countries as itis liberal and equitable in its spirit 
aud design. 





= nee Se. . 


W ashington’s Valedictory. 
Letter from Jehn Jey, to Richard Peters. 
(copy.) 
Bedford, March 29th, 1811. 

Pear Sir—! have received your letter of the 14th 
wht.-and also the book on Plaister of Paris, which you 
was so obliging as to send to me, and for which ac- 
cept my thanks. 

Your fetter conveyed to me the first and only infor 
mation 1 hate received, that a copy of president 
Washington’s valedictory address nas been found 
among the papers of gen. Hamilton, and in his hand- 
wriltug; and thata certain genticman had also a copy 
of it, in the same hand-writing. 

This intelligence is unpleasant and unexpected. 
Had the dddress been one of those official papers 
which, in the course of affairs, the secretary of the 
proper department might have prepared, and the pre- 
sident have signed, these facts would have been un- 
important; but it was a personal act of choice, not of 
otiicial duty, and it was so connected with other ob- 
vious considerations as that he only could with pro 
priety Write it. In my opinion president Washington 
must have been sensible of this propriety, and there- 
fure strong evidence * ould be necessary to make me 
believe that he violated it. Whether he did or did 
not, is a question which naturally directs our atten- 











will be found too stightand sballow, to resist that 
strong and full stream of counter evidence which 
flows from the conduct and character of that great 
man; acharacter not blown up into transient splen- 
dor by the breath of adulation, but which, being com- 
posec of his great and memorable deeds, stands, and 
will for ever stand, a glorious monument of human 
excellence. | 

So prone, however, is ‘poor human nature’ to dis- 
like and depreciate the superiority of its cotempo- 
rarics, that when these facts come to be generally 
known, (and generally known they will be), many 
with affected regret and hesitation will infer and 
hint that Wasbington had less greatness of talent, and 
less greatness of mind, than-his friends and admirers 
ascribe to him. Nor will the number of those be 
few, who, from personal or party inducements, will 
artfully encourage, and diligently endeavour to give 
currency to such imputations. On the other hand, 
there are men of candour and judgment, (and time 
will increase their number), who, aiming only at truth 
will cheerfully trace and follow its footsteps, and on 
finding, fondly embrace it. Urged by this laudable 
motive, they will attentively examine the history of 
his life; and in it they will meet with such numerous 
proofs of his knowledge and experience of men and 
things in general, and of our national affairs in par- 
ticular, as to silence all doubts of bis ability to con- 
ceive and express every idea in that address. A 
careful perusal of that history will convince them 
that the principles of policy which it recommends os 
rules for the conduct of others, are precisely those by 
which he reguiated his own. 

There have been in the world but two systems or 
schools of policy, the one founded on the great prin- 
ciples of wisdom and rectitude, the other on cunning 
and its various artifices. To the first of these be- 
longed Washington, and al) the other worthies of 
every country who ascended to the temple of honor 
through the temple of virtue. The doctrines, max- 
ims and precepts of this school have been explained 
and ioculcated by the ablest writers, ancient and mo- 
idern. In all civilized countries they are known, 
though often neglected, and in free states have always 
been publicly commended and taught; they crossed 
the Atlantic with our forefathers, and in our days 
particularly. have not only engaged the time and at- 
j tention of students, but have been constantly and elo- 
| quently displayed by able men in our senates and as- 
semblies. Whatreason can there be that Washing- 
ton did not understand those subjects? If it be ask- 
ed what these subjects compreheid or relate to, the 
answer is this,—they relate to the nature and duties 
of man, to his propensities and passions, his virtues 
pand vices, his habits and prejudices, his real and rela- 
tive wants and employments, his capacities for social 
jand national happiness, and the means by which, ac- 
cording to me, piace, and other existing circumstan- 
ces, itis in a greater or less degree to be procured, 
preserved, and increased. From a profound investi- 








| gation of these subjects, enlightened by experience, 


result atl that knowledge and those maxims and pre- 
cents of sound policy, which enable legislators and 
rilers to manage and govern public affairs wisely and 





tion to whatever affords presumptive evidence re- | justly. 


specting it, and leads the mind into a long train of | 


By what other means than the practical use of this 


| 7 a) ’ Q , ; +] , . >? ‘ i . - 
correspondent reticctions. 1 will give you a summa- | knowledge, could Washington have been able tolead 


ry of those which have occurred to me; not because 
i think them necessary to settie the pointin question, 


| and govern an army hastily collected frem various 


iparts, and who brought with them to the field all the 


for the sequel wiil show that they are not, but be- | license and all the habits which they had indulged at 


eause the occasion invites me to take the pleasure of | home? 


reviewing and bearing testimony to the merit of my 
departed friend. 

is it to he presumed from these facts that general 
Hamilton was the real, and the president only the re- 
puted author of that address? Although they counte- 
nance such a presumption, yet { think its foundation 


oi 


Could he by the force of orders and procla- 
mations, have constrained them to render to him that 
‘obedience, confidence, and warm attachment which 
jhe so soon acquired, and which throughout all vicis- 
situdes and distresses, continued constant and undi- 
minished to the last? By what other means could he. 
ifave been able to frustrate the design of dark ca- 
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pals, and the unceasing intrigues of envious competi- | 
tors, and the arts of the opposing enemy? By what 
other means could he have been able, in so masterly 
a manner, to meet and manage all those perplexing 
embarrassments which the revolutionary substitution 
of anew government,—which the want of that pow- 
er in congress which they had not, and of that promp- 
titude which no deliberative body can have,—which 
the frequent destitution and constant uncertainty of 
essential supplies,— which the incompetency of indi- 
viduals on whom much depended, the perfidy of others 
and the mismanagement of many, could not fail to 
engender? We know, and history will inform pos- 
terity, that, from the first of his military career, he 
had to meet and encounter, and surmount a rapid 
succession of formidabie difficulties, even down to 
the time when his country was enabled, by the suc- 
cess of their arms, to obtain the honorable peace 
which terminated the war. His high and appointed | 
course being then finished, he disdained the intima | 
tions of lawiess ambition to prolong it. He disband- 
ed the army under circumstances which required no’ 
eommon degree of policy or virtue; and with unt 

versal admiration and plaudits, descended, joyfully 
and serenely, into the shades of retirement. They 

who aseribe all this to the guidance and protection 

of Providence do wel), but let them recollect that 





providence seldom interposes in human affairs, um 


through the agency of human means. 

When at a subsequent and alarming period, the na- 
tion found that their affairs had gone into confusion, 
and that clouds portending danger and distress were. 
rising over them ip every quarter, they instituted un- 
der his auspices a more efficient government, and una- 
nimously committed the administration of it to him. 


} 





zens in points of light so clear and strong as to make 
deep impressions on the public mind. These last 
parental admonitions of this father of his country 
were gratefully received and universally admired; 
but the experience of ages informs us, that it is less 
difficult to give good advice than to prevail on men 
to follow it. 


Such, and so obvious is the force of the preceding 
considerations, as to render doubts of the president’s 
abitity to give the advice contained in the address too 
absurd to have many serious advocates. But it would 
not surprise me, if certain classical gentlemen, as- 
seciating the facts you mention with the style and 
fashion of the address, should intimate thathis abili- 
ty to compass it substantially in his mind does pot 
prove that he was also capable of communicating bis 


‘advice in a paper so well written. Let these gen- 


tlemen recollect the classical maxim which they 
jearned at school: 


| “‘Scribendi recte, sapere est, et priocipium, 


fons.” 
They may also be referred to another classical max- 
im, which teaches us that they who will understand 
their subjects, will be at no loss for words: *“Verba- 
que provisam rem non invita sequentur’’ But his 
ability to write weil need not be proved by the appli- 
cation of maxims; it is established by facts. 


We are toid to judge of a tree by its fruit; let us 
in like manner judge of his pen by its performances. 
Few men who had so little leisure have written so 
much. His public letters alone are voluminous, and 
pubiic opinion has done justice to their merits. 
Many of them have been pubijished, and they who 
read them will be couvinced that at the period of the 


Would they have done this without the highest con- 4¢dress he bad not to learn how to write weil. But 


fidence in his political talents and wisdom? Certain- 
ly not—no novice in navigation was ever unanimous- 
Jy called upon to take the helm or command of a 
ship on the pointof running aground among the brea- 
kers. This universal confidence would have proved 


it may be remarked that the address is more highly 
‘finished than the letters, and so it ought to be; that 
address was to be presented to the whole nation, and 
'on no common occasion; it was intended for the 
present and future generation; it was to be read in 


universal mistake, had it not been justified by the , this country and in foreign countries; and to be criti- 
event. The unanimous opinion entertained and de- | Clised not only by affectionate friends and impartial 


clared by a whole people in favor of any fellow- 
citizen is rarely erroneous, especially in times of 
alarm and calamity. 

To delineate the course, and enumerate the mea- 
sures which he took to arrive at success, would be 
to write a volume. The firmness and policy with 
which he overcome the obstacles placed in his way 
by the derangement of nationa} affairs, by the devices 
of domestic demagogues and of foreign agents, as 
well as by the deleterious influences of the French 
revolution, need not be particularized. Our records, 
and histories, and memories, render it unnecessary 
Jt is sufficient to say, and it can be said with truth, 
that his administration raised the nation out of con- 
fusion into order, out of degradation and distress in- 
to reputation and prosperity, it found us withering 
—it left us flourishing. 

Is it to be believed that after having thus led the 
nation out of a bewildered state, and guided them for 


judges, but also by envious and malignant enemies. 
it was an address which, according as it should or 
should not correspond with his exalted character and 
fame, would either justify or impeach the prevailing 
opinion of his talents or wisdom. Who, therefore, 
can wonder that he should bestow more thought and 
time. and pains, on that address, than a letter? 


Although in the habit of depending ultimately on 
his own judgment, yet no man was more solicitous to 
obtain and coliect light on every question and mea- 
sure on which he had to decide. He knew that au- 
thors, like parents, are not among the first to disco- 
ver imperfections ir their offspring, and that conside- 
ration would naturally induce him to imitate the ex- 
‘ample of those ancient and modern writers, (among 
| whom were statesmen, generals, and even men of 
_ consular and royal dignity), who submitted their com- 

positions to the judgment of their friends before 
_ they put the lasthand tothem. Those friends would 


many years from one degree of prosperity to another,. make notes of whatever defects they observed in the 


he was not qualified, on retiring, to advise them how 


‘to proceed and go on? And what but this is the ob- 


' draft, and of the correspondent amendments which 
‘they deemed proper. If they found that the arrange- 


ject and the burthen of his valedictory address? He ment would be improved, they would advise certain 
was persuaded that, as the national welfare had been | transpositions—if the connexion between any of the 
recovered and established, so it could only be pre-' relative parts was obscure they would make it more 
served and prolonged by a continued and steady ad- | apparent—if a conclusion had better be Jeft to im- 


herence to those principles of sound policy and im-| plication than expressed, they would strike it out, and 


partial justice which h 
ministration. “ 

‘ Although the knowledge of them had beon spread 
and scatiered among the people, here a little, and 
there a little, yet being desirous to mark even the last 


invariably directed his ad- 





so vice versa, if an additional remark or allusion 
would give force or light to a sentiment er proposi- 
_tion, they would propose it—where a sentence was 
toolong they would divide it—they would correct 
redundancies, change words Jess apt for words more 





day of his pub/ic life by some act of public utility, | aptk&e. &c. &e. To correcta composition in this day, 
he addressed and presented them to his fellow citi-| is to do a friendly office, but to prepare a new one, 
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-and offer it to the author as a substitute for his own, 
would deserve a different appellation. 

} Among those to whose judgment and candor, pre- 
sident Washington would commit such an interesting 
and delicate task, where is the man to be found, who 
would have the hardihood to say to him in substance, 
though in terms ever so nice and courtly—“sir, I have 
examined and considered your draft of an address— 
it will not do—it is really good for nothing, but sir, ] 
have taken the trouble to write a proper one for you, 
andI now make you a presentof it. I advise you to 
adopt it, and to pass iton the world as your own, the 
cheat will never be discovered, for you may depend 
on my secrecy—sir, | have inserted in it a paragraph 
that will give the public a good opinion of your mo- 
desty. I will read it to you, it is in these words.” 

“In the discharge of this trust I will only say, that 

Thave with good intentiens contributed towards the 
organization and administration of the government, 
the best exertions of which a very fallible judgment 
Was capable. Not uaconscious in the outset of the 
énjeriority of my qualifications, experience in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more, in the eyes of others, has 
sirengthencd the mosives to diffidence of myself.” 
+ If it be possible to find a man among those whom 
he esteemed, capable of offering to him such a pre 
sent, it is impossible to believe that president Wash- 
ington was the man to whom such a present would 
have been acceptable. They who knew president 
Washington, and his various endowments, qualifica 
tions and virtues, kuow that, (aggregately consider- 
ed), they formed « tout ensemble which has rarely been 
equalled, and perhaps never exceiled. 

Thus much for presumptive evidence, | will now 
turn your attention to some that is direct. 

The history, (if it may be so called), of the address 
is not unknown to me; but as I came to the knowledge 
of it under implied confidence, I doubted, when I 
first received your letter, whether { ougat to disclose 
it. On more mature reflection | became convinced 
that if president Washington were now alive, and 
informed of the facts in question, he would not only 
authorize, but also desire me to reduce it to writing; 
that when necessary it might be used to invalidate 
the imputations to which those facts give colour. 

This consideration terminated my doubts. I do 
not think that a disclosure is necessary at this mo- 
ment, but I fear such a moment will arrive. Whe- 
ther I shall then be alive, or in capacity to give testi- 
mony is so uncertain, that in order to avoid the risk 
of either, I shall now reduce it to writing, and com- 
mit it to vour care and discretion, ‘de bene esse” 
as the lawyers say. 

Some time before the address y AC colonel, 
(afterwards general), Hamilton, informed mo that he 
had received a letter from president Washington, and 
with it the draft of a farewell address, which the pre- 
sident had prepared, and on wihich he requested our 
opinion. He then proposed to fix on a day for an 
interview at my house on the subject. A day was 
accordingly appointed, and on that day col. Hamilton 
attended. He observed to mein words to this effect, 
that after having read and examined the draft, it ap- 
peared to him to be susceptible of improvement 
That he thought the easiest and best way was to 
leave the draft untouched, and in its fair state; and 
to write the whole over with such amendmeats, al- 
terations and corrections, ashe thought were advi- 
sable, and thathe had done so; he then proposed to 
yead it, and we proceeded deliberately to discuss 
and consider it, paragraph by paragraph, until the 
whole met with our mutual approbation. Some 
amendments were made during the interview, but 
none of much importance. 

Although this business had not been hastily de- 
spatched, yet aware of the consequence of such a pa- 


'. 


| 








per, I suggested the giving it a further critical exami-| candidate. 


sete aed 


nation ; but he declined it, saying he was pressed for 
time, and was anxious to return the draft to the pre- 
sident without delay. 


It afterwards occurred tome that a certain propos 
sition was expressed in terms too general and un- 
qualified; and | hinted it in a letter to the president, 
As the business took the course above mentioned, a 
recurrence to the draft was unnecessary, and it was 
not read. There was this advantage in the course 
pursued; the president’s draft remained, (as delicacy 
required), fair and not obscured by interlineations, 
&c. By comparing it with the paper sent with it, 
he would immediately observe the particular, emen- 
dations and corréctions, that were proposed, and 
would find them standing in their intended places, 
Hence he was enabled to review, and to decide on 
the whole matter, with much greater clearness and 
facility, than if he had received them in separate and 
detached notes, and with detailed references to the 
pages and lines where they were advised to be intro- 
duced. 

With great esteem and regard, I am, dear sir, your 
obedient servant, JOHN JAY. 

The hon. Richard Peters esq. 
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Six PER CENT. stock The following notice, dated 
“Treasury Department, Oct. 14, 1826,” has just been 
published— , 


Notice is hereby given to the proprietors of the 
unredeemed six per cent. stock, created in pursuance 
of an actof congress passed on the Sth of February, 
1513, that it has been decided, by lot, that the certifi- 
cates mentioned in the annexed schedule, amounting,. 
in the whole, to two millions and two thousand three 
bundred and six dollars and seventy-one cents, on the 
surrender thereof, be paid on the first day of Janua- 
ry, 1827, to the respective stockholders, or to their 
legal representatives or attorveys duly constituted, at 
the treasury, or at the loan ollice, where the stock, 
thus to be reimbursed, may stand credited to the pro- 
prietors thereof. 


It is further made known, for the information of 
the parties concerned, that no trausfer of the certifi- 
cates mentioned in the annexed schedule, from the 
books of the treasury, or of any commissioner of 
loans, will be allowed after the first day of Decem- 
ber next. And the interests op all the certificates, 
contained in the said schedule, will cease and deter- 
mine on the day preceding the day hereby fixed for 
the reimbursement thereof. 

RICHARD RUSH, 
Secretary of the treasury. 

Ec Then follows a long list of the certificates, as 
numbered at the loan offices of the different states, on 
which the lot fell. This manner of proceeding has 
been liberal and fair, and no one can complain of it. 
Without something of the kind, the holders of the 
stock would have felt generally displeased on being 
required toreceive the money for it. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 
Great Britain and Ireland. Parliament has been 
further prorogued until the 14th of Nov. It will be 
seen by theorder in council inserted below that oats, 
rye, peas and beans are to be admitted, for a while, 
and that the people may eat those foreign products, 
if able to purchase or obtain them! This great pri- 
vilege has been received with shouts of joy! 


The Bristol Mercury saysthere is not the least sign 
of an improvement in the woollen trade. Goods 
are selling at prices truly distressing. 

Lord Rodon has caused forty ejectments to be 
served upon his tenants in consequence of the part 
they took at the late election, in favor of the popular 
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It is conjectured that the effect of the lately issued 
order of council, for the admission of grain, wili be, 
that England will become a customer to the foreigner 
to the extent of four millions. It is not, however, to 
ve imagined that this will wholly leave the country, 
in the shape of specie—a considerable portion of it 
will no doubt be required in manufactures, 

By the king in council. 
Court at Windsor, September 1. 

Whereas, by the laws now in force for regulating 
the importation of corn, oats and oatmeal may be 
imported into the United Kingdom and into the Isle 
of Man, for home consumption, under and subject 
to the regulations of the several statutes in that case 

rovided, whenever the average price of oats shall 
be at or above the price of 27s. per quarter; and peas 
may in like manner be imported, whenever the price 
shall be at or above 53s. per quarter: and by a cer- 
tain act of parliament made and passed in the third 
year of his majesty’s reign, it is enacted, that when- 
ever foreign corn, meal, or flour, shall be admissible 
under the provisions of an act passed in the 55th 
year of the reign of his late majesty, entitled ‘an 
act to amend the law now in force for regulating the 
importation of corn,” or under the provisions of the 
act passed in the $d year of the reign of his present 
majesty, there shall be levied certain duties therein 
specified upon all such foreign corn, meal, or flour, 
when aimitted for home consumption: and whereas 
by the weekly returns of purchases and sales of corn 
in the towns of England and Wales, it appears that 
the average price of oats and peas at the present time 





exceeds the price of 27s. and 53s. per quarter: and 
it appears that the price of oats, as well as that of 
peas, is stii rising, and that the crop of oats, and 
also the crop of peas and beans, of the present year, | 
have failed t» a considerable extent, and that a defi- 
ciency in the crop of potatoes is also apprehended 
in some parts of the United Kingdom: and whereas, 
if the importation, for home consumption, of oats and’ 
oatmeal, and of rye, peas, and beans, be not imme- 





diately permitted. there is great cause to fear that 
much distress may ensue— 

And, under the acts aforesaid, no foreign grain of 
the above description, whatever may be the respec- 
tive average prices of the same, can be admitted to 
entry, for home consumption, till after the 15th day 
of November in the present year, when the next 
quarterly average by which the admission of such 
grain is regulated, will be made up, according to the 
provision of the said acts: his majesty, with the ad- 
vice of his privy counci!, doth order, aud it is hereby 
accordingly ordered, that forcign oats, aud oatmeal, 
rye, peas, and beans, whether warehoused or oither- 
wise, shalfand may, from the date hereof, be per- 
mitted to be entered in the ports of the United King- 
dom, and of the Isle of Mau, for home consumption, 
provided the parties making entry of any such fore- 
ign oats, oatmeal, rye, peas, or beans, do give sufli- 
cient sureties, to the satisfaction of the commisioners 
of customs, for the payment of any duties, not ex- 
cecdiag in amount the duties hereafter mentioned, 
in case parliament shall authorize the levy and re- 
ceipt thereof, that is! to say—oals, per quarter 2s.; 
oatmeal, per boll. 2s. 2d.; rye, pess, and beans, per 
quarter, Ss. 6d. And his majesty doth further order, 
that such permission shall continue in force from the 
date hereof, until the exXpiratioa of 40 days, to be 
reckoned from the day of the next meeting of parlia- 
ment, unless the parliament shali previously to the 
expiration of the said 4Q days make provisions to 
the contrary. And the lords comwissicuers of his 
majesty’s treasury are to give the necessary direc- 
tions accordingly. C. C. Grevitie. 

Property in manufacturers has decreased three 








fourths of its value—ia many cuises, eapevially 
eottgn mills. 


~ PUNE - cum on. 





For four years pasi, the debts of those who have. 
taken the benefit of the insolvent act in England, in 
one year, amounted tomore than a million, and the 
average dividend collected is not quite a farthing in 
the pound. 

Mr. Farquhar. This Seoth Creesus sppears to have 
left about 1.700,000, ($3,300,000), personal property. 
His real property is about asmuch more. The legacy 


duties amount to 1.34,000, ($155,000), on the personal 
property only. 


_ The largest steam-packet ever built in England ar- 
rived lately in the river Thames, called “the Unit- 
ed Kingdom,” James Oman, commander, 1,063 tons, 
two engines of 100 horse power each, built by 
Steel & Co. Greenock; Napier & Co. engineers, of 
Glasgow. She makes up 170 separate births, and is 


the most costly and elegant streamer ever built, and 
a wonder of the age. 


Spain. The work of legitimacy goes basely on. 
The trial of 72 duputies who voted for inability of 
the king in 1523, has, at last, terminated; and they 
are condemned to be sirangled, and their property is 
confiscated. Their names are given. 

A man has been capitally punished for heresy, at 
a lay tribunal at Valencia, with some of the ceremo- 
nies of an Auto-da-fe. 

The Colombian privateers are committing great ra- 
vages on the coasts of Spain—they have pearly anni- 
hilated the coasting trade. 

Things in Spain appear to be very fast ripening for 
a general revolution. All the affairs of government 
are deranged and inefficient, and the people are miser- 
abie beyond description—frequent murder and rob- 
bery is added to the distresses of the half-famished 
population. In case of another revolution we hope 
that those who shall take a lead in it, will lay the 
foundation of permanency for a just and liberal go- 
vernment, by seizing, and without hesitation, ship- 
ping off the whole herd of government priests. There 
cannot be peace and quietness until these worthless 
fellows are disposed of. Many of them, distinguish- 
ed for their persecutions, might make good oars-men 
in the gallies, and, perebance, sometimes stop a bul- 
let aimed at better men. 


Portugal. A conspiracy, the object of which was 
to prociaiinn Don Miguel king of Portugal, and the 
queen-mother, regent of the kingdom, has just been 
discovered at Lisbon, and defeated. In the night of 
the 21st of August, the four cavalry companies of po- 
lice, which formed the principal strength of the con- 
spirators, were surrounded aud disarmed, and imme- 
diately the greater part of the individuals of whom 
the conspirators consisted were embarked for the 
Azores. This operation was conducted with a 
promptness and vigor which show that the govern- 
ment exercises equal vigilance and decision. On 
the 22d, a supplement to the official gazette was 


published, giving an account of the detection and 
suppression of the affair. 


¥ ae A Paris paper contains a rumor of trov- 
,@3 at MOSCOW, 
Greece. 


The frizgate Lope, built at New York, 
sailed from thence forthe Mediterranean, Jast week. 
The other frigate has been soid, or at least is detain- 
ed, that the ilope might be fitted out, though ample 
means had been provided to have caused both to have 
been oa duty, Jong before this. An explanation of 
these matters is promiscd. An abominable waste of 
money raised on loan, has been made in England, and 
we suspect that the 1,155,000 sent to the United States 
to build these frigates, has been managed with an 
equal degree of vaseness. The extiibit of tie pre- 
duct avd disposition of the Greek loan, preserits a 
“begzarly accuunt of einpty boxes”? that would uo 
honor to the talents of any gang of our Own “ras Sa- 
rogs’’—-as the following will shewe” " 
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Statement of the account of 


the Greek deputies, Messrs. Orlando and Luriottis, in } 


London: 
DEBIT. 
1,2,000,000 stock of the Greek loan of 1825, 
at 1.554 1.1,110,000 
Balance of the Joan of 1824 28,100 
Interest on bonds reserved 10,500 


Subscription at Calcutta for the relief of 


the Greeks 2, 200 
Total 1,150,800 
CREDIT. 
Interest for two years 200,000 
Sinking fund 20 000 
Commission of Messrs. Ricardo 64,000 
For bonds of the loan of 1824, to the amount 
of /.250,000 purchased according to the 
condition of the present loan 113,200 
Taid aside for an armament to assist the 
C “eeks 100,009 
Total 557,200 
Remitted to America for the construction 
of two frigates 155,000 
Services of gen. Lallemand, (for twelve 
months) 12,000 
For a person who made a voyage to Ame- 
rica 400 
Bonds to the amount of 1,158,000, purchased 
by Mr. Ricardo to keep up the value of 
the Greek funds 67,895 
Bonds to the amount of 1.13,000 withdrawn 
by Mr. Ricardo on the 15th of October 
and the i9th of November, by order of 
the deputies, and paid at 554 and 564 7,265 
(The deputies are requested to say from 
whom these are withdrawn, and for 
what) 
Bonds for /.14,000 kept by Messrs. Ricardo 
for the particular account of the deputies 7,910 
Boods to the amount of 1.25,000 bought by 
Mr. P. Ralli 11,550 
Bonds for 1.8,000 taken up by Mr. Realli, 
on the 12th of Oct, at 55 4,400 


(The deputies are requested to state from 
whom these were taken up, and for 
what) 

Passed to the debt of government, as paid 

to Mons. Bonfil, the sum of / 1,800 for 

brokerage, at the conclusion of the loan. 

(The deputies are requested to produce 

his receipt, to oblige him to return this 

sum. Messrs, Ricardo are ready to give 
satisfactory reasons to prove to him that 
he had no pretensions to this claim.) 


Lost by the bankruptcy of Mr. Maurocor- 








| According to the account of Messrs. Orlan- 
do and Luriottis, there would remain 
disposabie in their hands, in favor of go- 


vernment, the sum of 12,956 








Thus making a total of 7 1,150,800 
Remark: There has. been raised to the debit of 
the government in the account of the loan of 1824, 
the sum of /.5,900, as the value of 10,000 bonds of 
the same loan, which Mr. Orlando says he has kept, 
and of which he says he has informed the govern- 
‘ment. Now if these bonds have been realized, Mr. 
Orlando must give an acount of their produce. If, 
‘on the contrary, they still exist, he will be obliged to 
|make good the sum of /.1,000 which he has received 
as two years’ interest. / 
G Spacniotackt, deputy from Greece. 
Note of the interests due on the bonds which appear in 
this account. 
On 125,000 of the Joan of 1824. twohalf years 1.6,250 
On 125,000 do. one half year 3,125 
On 152 000 of the loan of 1825, two half years 7 600 


‘ 


} 
; 





On 33,000 do. one half year 825 
On 25.000 do. two half years 1,250 
On 8,000 do. one lialf year 200 
1,19,250 
Further—On 30.200 of the loan of 1824, the 
| produce of 1.16,000 converted into a sink- 
| ing fund for two years of the loan of i824 = 2,218 
/And—On 67,000 of th: loan of 1825, the pro- 
duce of 1.20,000 converted into a sinking 
fund for one year 1825 1,925 





123,385 
10,500 were passed to the credit of the government. 
10,960 went into the hands of Loughman & Co. to 
provide for the payment of a part of the in- 
terests of the following half year, over 
1.520,000 which remains of the loan of 1824, 
and 
1,925 are in the hands of Messrs. Ricardo, for the 
saine purpose, making 





23,3851. 

The preceding was submitted to a meeting of the 
holders of the Greek bouds. The item of commis- 
{sion paid to the Messrs. Ricardo, was received with 
{hisses, loud hisses, but others are equally wasteful 
or rapacious; and by looking over the items, it will 
appear that thetwo million loan, together with the 
donation from Calcutta, has only yielded about 


11460,000 which actually went to the relief of the 


Greeks, 155,000 of which was sept to the United 
States, and one haif ct this, it is reasonable to believe, 
has been swindied—or speculated from its righiful ob- 
ject. We know vothing of the parties concerned at 
New York, as to whom they are—but of what they 








dato 2,700 |} are, not much doubt can exist. 

Expenses for one year of the deputies, an The holders of the bonds took up the business with 
equal sum having been passed in the ac- much spirit, and appeared resolved to do ail they 
counts of the joan of 1824, for their ex- could to regain some of the monies, or furnish fresh 
penses in the preceding year 5,100 | supplies. 

Further expenses of the deputies, since the Gen. Lailemand, in relation to the item charged 
month of February 1,200 | against him, says— 

Sundry payments and expenses 700 | It having been published in several of the journals 

For the purchase of caunon which remain (of this city, that a sum of 412,000 has been allowed 
in England 20,000 ito general Lallemand by the Greek committee, geue- 

Cash remitted to the Greek government 182,400 ral Lullemand takes this opportunity to declare that 

By drafts of the government 33,700 | the said statement is false. 

For different sums for arms, ammunition, General Lailemand will not answer the personal 
&e. 57,830 |reflections and injurious remarks which, in some 

Transmitted to Corfu, to be forwarded to | journals, have accompanied the statement. He owes 
Napoli 13,300 | it to the delicacy of his situation, and to bis charac- 

Ditto for Missolongtii 3,300 | ter, to wait for the publications on the subject of the 

Greek ships, which have been promised to the Ame- 
Tofal 1;137,850 lrican republic, He will then make such remarks as 
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may 06 requisite; aud the truth, which the different nine miles above Quebec, have been found. Itis 
documents shail disclose, will be a full answer to all rumored that the value of this property is estimated 


caluninies. 
New York, 13th October, 1826. 
And the Commercial Advertiser gives it as proba- | 


Cuas. LALLEMAND. | at one million of dollars. 





ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING. Itis stated that 


ble that only 1,200, instead of 12,000 pounds, had been ' Mr. Rochester has resigned the place of secretary to 
paid to him for services rendered—which may have‘ the Panama mission, and accepted the nominatioa 
been moderate enough. The same paper says, posi- for governor of New York. 


tively, that the sum of fifly thousand dollars per annum 


The election for members of congress in New Jer- 


was charged for the rent of the yards in that cily in which. sey took place Jast week, and was decidedly contest- 
the Greek shins were built, together with the personal at-| ed on a preference for Mr. Adams or gen. Jackson, 
tendance of one manin each! If so, it may be easily or, for or against the admmmistration. The result is 
supposed how the money remitted from London was. thus shown ia the Newark, N.J. Sentinel of the 17th 
wasted. The Greeks seem to have to baitle it with | inst. 


Turks as well in London and New York, as at Con- | 


stantinople. 


From the official and ua-official accounts that have 


Messrs. Orlando and Luriottis, the} reached us, we give the following statement, in round 


Greek deputies, at London, have beeu recalled by | numbers, as not varying far from the true state of 
the government, and only Mr. Spaniolacki left there. the poll. 
Great compiaints are made of the strange neglect of; Majority for Adams ticket.| Majority for Jackson ticket. 











the engineer to whom the construction of five steam Bergen county 50 | Hanterdon 236 
boats had been committed. They are so ill built it! Essex 1,200 | Monmouth, say 390 
seems, a3 to be unseaworthy! This will check for, Middlesex 900 | Sussex 1s 
sometime, the plans of lord Cochrane. The engi- Morris 500 | Warren 309 
neer, Mr. Galloway, (whose son is in the service of ,Somerset 300 
the pacha of Egypt), will be prosecuted for his negli-. Cumberland 350 
gence. He received an advance of /.125,000 (about; Salem 300 
$500,000) from the Greek deputies. + | Gloucester 700 

The whole of the preceding, taken together ‘‘beats , Burlington 500 
any thing that we ever heard of.’ | Cape-May 150 

it is stated that the Turks have failed in an attack neil 
upon the island of Samos, with the loss of two fri- 4 950 1,054 


gates and two brigs. Ibrahim was inactive, perhaps 
unable to move, until reinforced. Gen. Nicetas, the | 
**Turk eater,” is said to have been kilied in a late se- 


vere affair with the Egyptians. There are rumors of} 


serious disturbances at Constantinople, and of great 
slaughter of persons, or of an insurrection. 

Lord Cochrane was in the bay of Cagliari, on the 
llth of August, with a large steaaa vessel, waiting for 
some ships to join him. 

Letters from Constantinople state, that Stratford 
Canuing, iv order to quiet the discontents of the Turk- 
ish government, has declared to the divan that lord 
Cochrane was no longer a British sudject, and that if 
he was taken prisoner in the war against the porte, 
the English cabinet would not demand him. 

Tae Turks have possession of Athens, through the 
treachery of a Greek captain, who went over to the 
Turks with 500 men. The pacha immediately honor- 
ed him with the caftan, and discharged the arrears 
of pay due to his troops. Commodore Hamilton, of 
the British ship Cambria, with a laudable zeal for the 
preservation of the relics of antiquity in that city, 
has procured a firman from the porte, prohibiting 
their mutilation. 

The plague rages dreadfully in some of the pro- 
vinces of Asiatic Turkey. Two out of five attacked, 
die. 

The English frigate Sybille, capt. Spencer, in an 
attack upon some Greek seg had lost upwards of 
100 men killed and wounded, and was obliged to with- 
draw from the attack and surrender a prize and some 
prisoners she had taken, 





{=~_}>Subsequent information shews that the ma- 


jorities in favor of the “Adams ticket’? amount to 


about 5,600, and those io favor of the ‘‘Jackson tick- 
et” to less than 1,000—-so there is a majority in fa- 
vor of the administration of four thousand six hun- 
dred. Parties in the legislature of the state are thus 
arranged—in favor of the administration 41, for geo. 
Jackson 16—majority 25. A senator of the U. S. in 
the place of Mr. Melilvaine, dec. is to be appointed. 
Mr. Dickerson’s term expires 4th March 1829, not 
1827, as said by some.} 

So Messrs. Holcombe, Condict, Swan and Tucker, 
are re-elected, and Messrs. Isaac Pierson and Hedze 
Thompson take the places of Messrs. Cassedy and 
Garrison, 

The election was a very warm one—but the decid- 
ed majority given, we hope, will tend to quiet the an- 
gry feelings that it produced. Both parties appear to 
have been disappointed—~in the greatness of the ma- 
jovity in favor of the administration, a revolution in 
public opinion having taken place that few expected. 
in Nov. 1924, the “Jackson ticket” had 9,215 votes, 
the *‘Adams” 8,119, and what was called the ‘‘con- 
vention ticket” five of the names thereon being the 
same as on the ‘Jackson ticket,” had 1,198. 

Further particulars, for reference, may be given 
hereafter. 

it is disavowed in the newspapers, that the re-elet= 
tion of Mr. Kerr aud the election of Mr. Sprigg, in 
Maryland, is a test of the strength or weakness of the 
friends of the administration in their respective dis- 








tricts, it being stated that many of the most decided 


Order of Malta. There is considerable talk in Eu-!of these voted for the gentleman named. Neither 


rope about the re-establishment of the order of Malta. 


We wish that the time had gone by for all such foole- 
ries, 


Africa. The slave trade is prosecuted with great 


activity, chiefly by vessels under the French flag. 
One vessei had 700 miserable wretches stowed ip her 
hold. Ten slave ships were at ove plac, King Pa- 


pal’s, as the negro chief is called. Tne British cop- 
tinue to make captures. When the day of retribu- 


tion shall come, who will be able to stand? 


Canada. The Quebec papers say that some chests 


of treasure, which were lost ina French frigate, sixr- 


ly-seven years ago, im the river St. Lawrence, about 


“came out against the administration.” 

A gentleman at Philadelphia bas written a polite let- 
ler to correct au opinion given in the last Recisrer 
that ‘no evidence was [then] furnished of a decline 
of the attachment of the peopie of Pennsylvania to 
general Jackson,” having reference to the elections 
in that city. A statement of the votes is given ia 
much detuil-—but the following abstract, perhaps, will 
accomplish the desire of my correspondent. 

In iS24, gen. Jackson received 2,265, Mr. Adams 
1,501, and other candidates 714 votes, in tbe city of 
Philadeiphia. Butat the election just had, the Jack- 
son candidate for congress, Mr. Yorn, had 1,597 votes, 
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and the decidedly opposing candidate, Mr. Sergeant, 
},597—and Mr. Kittera, the ‘‘unpledged federal can- 
didate,”’.(though personally preferring Mr. Adams), 
obtained 1,391 votes. And he supposes, that if Mr. 
a had not been a candidate, there would have 
beén 2,597 votes for the administration and 1,988 for 
gen. Jackson. 


But he proceeds to illustrate the error of our opi- 
nion by the following facts—three wards of the city, 
which assisted to make up the 2,265 votes for gen. 
Jackson in 1824, belong to the congressional district 
which has returned Mr. Sutherland to the next con- 
gress. In these wards the votes were for Mr. Breck, 
(Adams) 424, Mr. S. (Jackson) 359, and Mr. Duane, as 
he says, ‘‘neuter,” 168. Then if the votes given to 
Messrs. Kittera and Duane be thrown aside, (though he 
claims at least one thousand of them for the admi- 
nistration )—the result would stand thus— 








Administration. Gen. Jackson. 
Sergeant 1,597 Horn 1,597 
_ Breck 424 Sutherland 359 
2,021 1,956 


* Thus you will see, he proceeds, that the same dis- 
trict which, in 1824, gave gen. Jackson a majority 
over Adams of 764, in 1826 gave the administration 
@ positive majority of 65, and this without concert, 
and against all the influence of established party re- 
gulations, and also without counting the federal votes. 
Vou may now determine upon facts how far the ‘at- 
tachment of the state of Pennsylvania to gen. Jack- 
son’ continues to increase.” 


Mr. Shuize has been re-elected governor of Penn- 
sylvania, without opposition. When the returns of 
congress are all in, we may give a political exhibit of 
the state of the representation, if the materials are 
afforded. The present state of the returns, and want 
of local information is such as to some changes made, 
that we cannot offer such an exhibit just now. 


In Ohie, Mr. Thomas Shannon has been elected to 
supply the place of Mr, Jennings, in the present con- 
gress, and Mr. John Davenport the member from the 
same district for the 20th congress. They are both 
friends of the administration. Sofar as the returns 
havetcome in, it appears probable that Messrr. Wright 
and Beecher have been re-elected. 

The preceding is all the election news that we 
have for the present week. 





Matt, RoAp To PuitaperpHia. We are gratified to 
learn, (says the Baltimore American of the 14th inst.) 
that col. Little has received a letter from the post- 
master general, informing him that, agreeably to a 
resolution of congress, passed at the last session, ge- 
neral Bernard will commence, about the 20th of the 
present month, a reconnoisance of the several routes 
designated for a mail road between Balumore and 
Philadelphia. This resolution, it will be recollected, 
was passed with a view to the obtaining of informa- 
tion necessary to determine the most suitable route 
for a mail road which will furnish a regular trans- 
portation of the great mails during the winter season. 
The delays which have heretofore occurred have 
been occasioned by the difficulty of crossing the Sus- 
quehanna in the winter, and by the miserable condi- 
tion of the roads in its vicinity. The survey now to 
be made will embrace three distinct routes; the first 
crossing the Susquehanna at Havre de Grace, the se- 
cond at Port Deposit, and the third at Connowingo 
bridge. 





ABOMINABLE EXTORTION. 


contained io the report of the soeiety for the protec- 


gy 


It seems by a statement 
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| tion of religious liberty in England, that the Gdiou. ex- 


action of ‘easter offerings” still disgraces some of the 
clergy in that country. In one village twenty per- 
sons, wretched in poverty, were recently summoned 
for arrears of these dues, before the clergyman, 
though not a magistrate, by whom the claim was made. 
One poor old man, eighty five years old, for two years 
dues, fourpente each year. Another three years, at 
the same rate, and to the account was added “for 
your daughter two pence ha’penny each year, mak- 
ing seven pence ha’penny.” ‘This person had to pay 
four shillings costs of suit. Another instance of op- 
pression is given in an account of a clergyman, who 
refused to perform the rites of burial upon a child, 
because he had been baptized by a dissenting minister.. 
The funeral went to the burial ground, and, after 
waiting a considerable time, the friends conveyed 
the corpse to a ground belonging to dissenters, where 
they interred it. Another clergyman refused a place 
of burial to an infant child of a Baptist minister, and 
the parents were compelled to carry their infant to 
a Baptist burial ground, nine miles distant. In ano- 
ther place, the priest refused to bury a child of a dis- 
senting minister, unless he received the fees of bap~ 
tism as well as interment. [N. ¥. paper. 


————ew 


“Tue American system.” The editor of the 
Buenos Ayres JMércantile asserts for our agent, Mr. 
Forbes, the merit of having first protested against 
the imaginary blockade of the coasts and ports of 
that republic, and that, in doing so, he only acted in 
conformity with the “principles asserted and de- 
fended by the United States, during twenty years of 
commotion in Europe.’ It is not unimportant that 
the efforts of our country in behalf of the freedom of 
the seas, are known and appreciated in these rising 
republics. In conformity with this protest of Mr. 
Forbes, captain Elliott, then jcommanding on that 
Station, demanded and obtained for American ves- 
sels the privilege of previous monition, indorsed on 
their papers, before they could become subject to 
capture We are not aware that the flags of any 
other nations, attempting to enter the ports of the 
La Plata, have obtained the same indulgence , On 
the contrary, numbers of English, French, and 
Dutch merchant men have been ordered to Rio for 
adjudication, without any such previous warning. 
The attention and ability of Mr. F. and of the na-~- 
val officer on that station, are spoken of with high 
commendation, by the American captains trading te 
the La Plata. [ Bali, Amer. 





Roastine a Jew—"for the good of the church,” of 
Spain! The following-are.the particulars of the late 
horrible sacrifice in Spain, extracted from a private 
letter received at Paris from Madrid: The brother- 
hood of ‘‘saint Hermandad” took the road to Valen- 
cia followed by numbers of associates, to sacrifice 
the unfortunate Hebrew. All the thieves, smugglers, 
and assassins, surrounded the “pile,” carrying the 
banners of the inquisition and saint Dominique, pre- 
ceded by monks, singing the psalm of David. Between 
them was placed their unfortunate victim, who was 
clad in a smock frock, upon which was painted va- 
rious devils, having on bis head a pasteboard cap, 
decorated with flames of fire. He was escorted by 
two Dominician friars, who complimented him upon 
the occasion of his being about to be burned for the, 
salvation of kis soul; they embraced him. The 
wretche man having been gagged and tied down, the 
torch was applied, and the torturers surrounded the 
pile, singing hymns to drown his cries. 


[Whata pack of infernal scoundrels. May they 





be rewarded! but can it be true?] 
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